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Psychiatry and Social Work’ 
Grete L. Bibring, M.D. 


Dr. Bibring, a psychoanalyst of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is affiliated with the teaching staffs 
of Simmons College, Harvard Medical School, and Boston Psychoanalytic Institute, and is 
head of the Psychiatric Department of Beth Israel Hospital, Boston. 


THIs DISCUSSION IS AN ATTEMPT to formu- 
late the relationship between _ psycho- 
analysis and social work, the sphere of 
influence that should be kept open for 
psychiatric thinking, and the interplay 
between psychiatry and social work in 
general. 

I should like first to tell when and how 
my interest in this general problem began. 
In one of my earliest consultations I dis- 
cussed with a social worker at length the 
psychological structure and difficulties of 
his client as the basis of his problems, 
until we felt sure that we understood each 
other completely. Toward the end of the 
consultation, when we had just started to 
discuss the application of our findings to 
the case, the worker asked me, “ And what 
of all that should I interpret to the client? ” 
This question was what started me off on 
my thoughts about psychiatry and social 
work, and it is this question that I shall 
try to discuss in some detail. 


1 Enlarged version of a paper read at the Institute 
of the New England Division of Psychiatric Social 
Work, October 6, 1944. This is a part of a more 
extensive discussion on the same topic which Dr. 
Edward Bibring and I are preparing for publication. 


When I talk about psychiatry I have, 
essentially, dynamic or psychoanalytic psy- 
chiatry in mind. 

We know that social work has not always 
been as systematic and as well disciplined 
as it is nowadays; that it started on a more 
or less amateur basis of good will and 
warm-heartedness or feeling of obligation; 
that social, religious, and ethical motives 
created it for the deprived and under- 
privileged persons. This unsystematic, 
more individualistic attempt became organ- 
ized—very much under the strong influence 
of Mary E. Richmond’s Soctal Diagnosis ? 
—which led to an abundant collection of 
social data in each case. This type of 
material was very helpful but not quite 
adequate for a total grasp of the client’s 
situation. After the first World War, with 
the return of veterans with war neuroses, 
and with the increasing need for a better 
understanding of the personality of the 
client, social work turned to psychiatry, 
especially to psychoanalytic information. 
With this it went to another extreme: the 
abundant gathering of psychological data 


2 Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1917. 
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and a lessening of interest in the social 
factors. Yet the great amount of accumu- 
lated material was difficult to integrate and 
to evaluate. It finally represented more of 
a burden than of a real help. What took 
place then was another shift, a kind of 
reductive movement perhaps best repre- 
sented by Virginia P. Robinson’s A Chang- 
ing Psychology in Social Case Work, 
which represents an attempt to integrate 
the findings of medical psychology and 
social work. 

To return to our initial question, the re- 
lationship between dynamic psychiatry and 
social casework, there is no doubt that a 
deeper psychological knowledge is essential 
in a field that deals with individuals in 
their needs and failures, in their malad- 
justments or conflicts. There are obvi- 
ously many cases where, beyond the social 
problems involved, the social worker in 
his planning faces complications and diffi- 
culties not related to outer circumstances 
but presented by the personality of the 
client. There the social diagnosis has neces- 
sarily to be combined with the personality 
diagnosis. 

It would not be correct to say that good 
casework has existed only since social 
workers began to study more _ psychiatry. 
Many workers did and still do good work 
with what we call intuition. This term 
Jefers to a kind of psychological empathy 
that eludes the logical, analytic thinking, 
to an immediate perceptiveness for appar- 
ently insignificant but actually very in- 
formative details in the client. But intui- 
tion alone—however brilliant its results 
sometimes may be—is not sufficient because 
it is dependent on our changing state of 
mind, on our momentary disposition, and 
is easily upset or colored by our own emo- 
tional conditions. On the other hand, with 
knowledge alone, understanding remains 
intellectual and exposed to the errors of 
a rational approach. Intuition therefore 
has to be supplemented by systematic psy- 
chological knowledge, and—especially in 
practice—this knowledge by intuition. 

What or how much systematic knowledge 
does the social worker need, how should 


3 University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1930. 
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he apply it, what are his specific needs, 
how do they differ from the psychiatrist's 
application? Is his use of this information 
similar to the psychoanalyst’s or the psycho- 
therapist's and, if not, where are the bound- 
aries? Or, more specifically, what do both 
psychiatrists and social workers have to 
know in general? What in each particular 
case? How do the psychiatrist and the 
social worker gain the necessary knowledge 
in the particular case? Finally, how does 
the psychiatrist or the social worker use 
this knowledge for his particular purpose? 


General Knowledge 

What have we to know in general? Both 
psychiatrist and social worker should be 
as completely informed as possible about 
everything that promotes the understand- 
ing of human nature. Experienced social 
workers are sometimes puzzled by the fact 
that young workers frequently like to ex- 
press themselves in psychoanalytic termi- 
nology (a phenomenon that can be ob- 
served just as well in the newly trained 
psychiatrist). This is only too human and 
a sign that these individuals have not 
reached the necessary distance from their 
theoretical knowledge. This “ children’s 
disease” has to be overcome, but it 
should not lead to withholding theoretical 
knowledge from the student. Intensive 
theoretical knowledge is the basis for 
understanding. The knowledge has to be 
sound and alive, however, so that we do 
not use the concepts as a lingo but are 
guided by their real meaning. To that 
end, extensive training in the practical 
application of these concepts has to follow 
so that they become part of our work and 
not only part of our studies. 

What and how much must we know in 
each particular field? Here we come to the 
crossroads where the psychoanalyst parts 
from the social worker. With the hope of 
indicating some of the di_‘erences, I should 
like to compare the process of psycho- 
analytic therapy with the process of social 
casework. 


Psychoanalytic Goals and Methods 

The goal of psychoanalysis is to change 
the patient’s neurotic personality in the 
sense of removing the basis of his neurosis 
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through insight. It is a proud goal and 
not always achieved, but it stands foremost 
in our minds. Everything we do is deter- 
mined by it. To reach this goal we have 
not only to understand the actual dynamics 
of our patient’s disturbances, but also to 
trace them back through all their vicissi- 
tudes to their infantile origin. 

To gather the necessary extensive and 
very detailed information we use a special 
method, that of free association. This tech- 
nique of unrestricted expression of non- 
directed, spontaneously produced thoughts, 
fantasies, feelings, impulses, and so on, 
provides the most intimate material, which 
is used as a basis for our further procedure. 
The technical handling of this material can 
be described mainly under two headings: 
interpretation and manipulation.  Inter- 
pretation in the psychoanalytic sense refers 
to the unconscious meaning of, and the 
unconscious connections between, the pa- 
tient’s thoughts, attitudes, dreams, symp- 
toms, and tendencies in the present and 
in the past. Interpretation, therefore, plays 
a leading role in analysis since the cure is 


based on the patient’s comprehension of__ 


the unconscious roots of his symptoms and 
consequently on the more adequate dis- 
posal of his pathogenic, infantile conflicts. 
This insight into—and re-experiencing of 
—hidden connections, meanings, and mo- 
tivations is as a rule not easily achieved. 
It frequently requires a laborious and time- 
consuming “ working through ” which con- 
sists of mitigating and removing the 
opposing forces of the ego, on the one 
hand, and furnishing repeated, detailed, 
and multiform evidence of the repressed, 
on the other hand. Frequently, though 
not always, it leads to a temporary re- 
activation of the unconscious tendencies 
and conflicts. The self-experience thus 
developed confronts the patient with a 
new situation which he has to settle anew 
in accordance with his mature attitudes 
and values. To achieve this, much skill, 
patience, and watchfulness are needed. 
This leads to the second technical treat- 
ment means of importance, which consists 
of the proper handling, the manipulation 
of the patient’s personality and his rela- 
tionship to the therapist—the so-called 
transference—tiroughout the various ever 
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changing situations in the therapeutic 
process. Manipulation in the sense used 
here is not identical with gross interfer- 
ence, guidance, advice, running the pa- 
tient’s life, and so on. Manipulation in 
the psychoanalytic sense is based on an 
intimate knowledge of the various aspects 
of the patient’s personality and refers to 
the therapist’s attempts to influence the 
patient in immediate ways, verbal and non- 
verbal, by making use of his actual or 
habitual emotional systems for the purpose 
of the cure. Manipulation is a direct 
method of influence as distinct from the 
indirect method of interpretation and in- 
sight. Manipulation may be positive (try- 
ing to achieve certain results) or negative 
(tending to avoid certain complications). 
The patient may be aware of this manipu- 
lation or not, the latter being more fre- 
quently the case. Manipulation may be 
a personal one (within the therapist-patient 
relationship) or an environmental one 
(through suggesting change in the patient's 
external circumstances). Since the concept 
of manipulation frequently encounters 
much misapprehension, mainly on rational 
grounds, I should like to make perfectly 
clear in which sense I am using it here 
by quoting some illustrations from a non- 
psychoanalytic setup. A patient comes to 
the therapist under some authoritative 
influence about which he seems to be 
resentful. When the therapist points out 
that he does not want him to think that 
he has to come, that it is entirely up to 
him, the patient, to decide whether he 
would like to discuss his problem, the 
therapist manages the patient by removing 
the reason for his resentment through re- 
establishing his freedom of choice. Another 
patient may come to the therapist because 
he wants to please an authoritative per- 
son who suggested the treatment. The 
therapist may utilize this tendency to please 
by developing the patient’s self-responsi- 
bility in making him sense (perhaps sub- 
consciously) that self-direction is expected 
from him. This is another way of manipu- 
lating. In contrast to this immediate utili- 
zation of emotional attitudes in the process 
of management, insight therapy would first 
confront the patient with his tendency to 
please by living up to the expectation of 
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his environment. Then the analyst would 
attempt to uncover the underlying motives 
such as perhaps fear of tension, or of being 
rejected, or excluded, and so on, and finally 
the background of these fears. By increas- 
ing the patient ’s insight into the dy namics 
and genetics of his tendency to please, the 
analyst would finally help him to become 
independent and self- responsible. 

The described types of manipulation, 
except—as a rule at least—the environ- 
mental manipulation, find various appli- 
cations in the course of psychoanalytic 
treatment. We handle the transference by 
promoting or inhibiting tendencies or by 
non-interference. Our friendly neutrality, 
our understanding without any condemna- 
tion, our acceptance of his personality, 
represent various forms of management. 
Using the patient's confidence in and 
attachment to us, we help him give up 
his defenses, face many a painful fact, live 
through reactivated conflicts, stand a tem- 
porarily unsettled tense situation, and so 
on. This is manipulation in the sense 
described before. Since we cannot inter- 
pret everything at once, we have tempo- 
rarily to mitigate certain anxieties and 
feelings of guilt through reassurance, de- 
valuation, or by other means. Even the 
process of interpretation is intimately 
linked up with manipulation. The choice 
of what to interpret and in which ways, 
the timing and dosing of interpretation 
are again forms of manipulation. We in- 
terpret usually only one element at a 
time, to avoid an attack on different 
layers with resulting confusion and anxiety. 
We do not break into deeper levels if 
the more superficial ones have still to be 
worked through. We do not offer more 
than the patient can assimilate at the 
time. Although, in analysis, interpretation 
and manipulation have to be handled 
equally well, they are not of the same 
theoretical and_ technical _ significance. 
Manipulation is subordinate to interpreta- 
tion in that it prepares the way for efficient 
interpretation and subsequent “ insight.” 


This is roughly how psychoanalysis deals 
with the individual case: the analyst has 
to know as much as possible; he gets his 
knowledge through the patient’s free asso- 
ciation and the observation of his conduct; 
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and he uses it for manipulation and inter- 
pretation. All that is dictated by the aim 
of psychoanalysis to remove the basis of 
the patient’s disorder through insight and 
reorientation. The insight into the resist- 
ing forces and methods of defense as 
well as insight into the repressed and 
the reorientation in both are the most 
important curative factors in analysis. 
Change in both is identical with change 
in personality. 


Goals and Methods of Psychotherapy 

I shall turn now to a brief discussion 
of methods of psychotherapy in distinction 
from the methods of psychoanalysis. I do 
not intend to present psychotherapy fully 
as an entity of its own, but wish to refer 
to it as a link that leads to the next 
problem: the problem of any profession 
dealing with humans in their needs, con- 
flicts, and struggles. The professions—such 
as education, applied law, guidance of any 
kind, and social work—all engage in activi- 
ties that, to a certain degree, must be con- 
sidered psychotherapy. 

According to our scheme we shall start 
with the aim. The goal of psychotherapy 
is in a sense different from that of psycho- 
analysis. It does not strive for a causal 
solution of the patient’s conflicts, for a 
basic reorientation of his ego, but—as a 
rule—for a limited adjustment of the 
neurotic patient to his own possibilities 
and to the necessities of life. This does 
not mean to say that psychotherapy can 
achieve only so much and not more. 

That the psychotherapist needs, generally 
speaking, the same basic knowledge as the 
analyst, goes without saying. The differ- 
ence appears in regard to the individual 
case. In this respect he needs much less 
information than the analyst. Since he 
usually deals more with the actual dy- 
namics of the patient’s disorders than with 
their genesis, he has to know the main 
structure of the patient’s symptoms and 
personality, his essential relations to his 
environment, his basic conflicts, and to 
have perhaps a general acquaintance with 
the most important parts of the infantile 
background. He acquires this knowledge 
through interview and cbservation, not by 
the technique of free association in the 
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strict sense. He does not look for the 
detailed evidence one tries to reach in 
analysis nor for the intimate interplay be- 
tween the different mechanisms and drives, 
nor docs he intend to trace the actual dis- 
orders back through their various trans- 
formations to their infantile origin. Nor 
is he interested in analyzing and removing 
the resisting forces, the various mechanisms 
of defense, and so on, to the degree that 
this is done in analysis—not even approxi- 
mately so. Psychoanalysis is active in the 
utilization of the material and in handling 
the various situations, especially of trans- 
ference and resistance, but more expectant 
(though by no means rigidly) in relation to 
the production of the material. Psycho- 
therapy is active in both respects and much 
more so than psychoanalysis. 

How does the psychotherapist use his 
general and specific information? It is 
self-evident that what we may briefly term 
confidence-transference is the basis of any 
kind of psychotherapy. More specifically, 
all types of psychotherapy can, I think, 
easily be reduced to five groups of technical 
procedures: suggestion, emotional relief, 
immediate influence (or manipulation as 
defined above), clarification, interpretation 
(or insight as defined above). One princi- 
pal remark is necessary at this point. The 
true dynamic nature of the technical pro- 
cedure is not so much determined by what 
we actually do but essentially by the effect 
it has on the patient, a viewpoint much 
neglected by many writings on psycho- 
therapy. Unfortunately, the effects of the 
various therapeutic measures are readily 
evaluated and explained according to the 
therapist’s theoretical viewpoint and in 
terms of his favored explanatory scheme 
without much investigation into their 
actual dynamic nature. 

Suggestion is not likely to appear in the 
evaluations of the dynamics of present-day 
methods of psychotherapy though it in- 
dubitably plays an actual role in many of 
them. Interpretation, for example, though 
not intended to be “suggestion,” as a 
matter of fact often works in this way. 
This is especially the case in brief psycho- 
therapy which does not permit much, if 
any, investigation into the true effects of 
interpretation, in contrast to analysis where 
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by necessity these effects have to be checked 
constantly. Be it as it may, in analysis 
we try as a matter of principle to avoid 
suggestion, though in certain cases and 
situations its use may be quite legitimate. 

Emotional relief refers to all forms of 
expression, primarily verbalization, and is 
of greatest significance in those cases of 
acute neuroses where pent-up tension is a 
strong determinant. In subtle ways emo- 
tional relief seems to be a factor in all 
kinds of psychotherapy. It is not simply 
identical with abreaction, but represents 
a more complex process with various grati- 
fications involved. 

Clarification refers to the establishment 
of the right perspective; concretely speak- 
ing, to the separation of objective and 
subjective factors, of actuality and personal 
meaning, of the mature attitudes of the 
ego and its neurotic conceptions and pat- 
terns. As a matter of principle it does not 
(or need not) include unconscious factors. 
When we convince the patient that his 
troubles are psychogenic or self-imposed, 
when he begins to see the people in his 
environment in an objective sense (theit 
neuroses where he saw bad will, their con- 
cern where he saw suppression and attack, 
and so on), we have clarified his relation 
to himself and to others. The result of 
such clarification is the patient’s capacity 
to conceive of himself and others in a 
detached manner. 

Interpretation, as distinguished from 
clarification, refers to the exposition of 
unconscious dynamic factors in the pa- 
tient’s actual personality (dynamic inter- 
pretation) or in the various periods of his 
past in reference to his present condition 
(genetic interpretation). In analysis, as we 
have seen, dynamic and genetic interpreta- 
tions are used both extensively and inten- 
sively. The role of interpretation in 
psychotherapy is receiving technical study 
but has not yet been definitely clarified. 
Interpretation in psychotherapy is often 
identical with what we call clarification, 
establishing detachment and control. It 
may often be functionally identical with 
suggestion. Frequently interpretation in 
psychotherapy consists in the adequate 
verbalization of preconscious material 
which the patient himself has no capacity 
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Such interpretauions are— 
case, 


to verbalize. 
as a rule—very effective. In any 
dynamic interpretation (as distinguished 
from genetic interpretation) is strongly pre- 
dominant. It is difficult to say, however, 
how much deeper interpretation (of deeply 
repressed or strongly modified material) 
leading to true insight is possible in brief 
psychotherapy, since there is little chance 
to investigate into how the patient “takes 
it.” This refers even more to genetic inter- 
pretations. Be it as it may, true insight 
is as a rule only possible if the opposing 
forces are removed or at least considerably 
reduced. This is usually the result of a 
laborious process, although insight may 
sometimes take place rather suddenly. 

In psychotherapy, as far as we can see, 
widest application is made of immediate 
influence on emotional systems (similar to 
manipulation in’ psychoanalysis) whether 
the therapist is aware of it or not. The 
unawareness is probably due to the fact 
mentioned before that limited investigation 
is made into the actual dynamics of the 
therapeutic procedures, and that they are 
often explained in terms of a_ favored 
conceptual scheme. What enters the de- 
scription is mainly the achieved result, as 
manifested in changes of attitudes and in 
the client engaging in new activities. This 
redirection takes place within the personal 
therapist-patient relationship. It may vary 
in extensity and intensity, may make use 
of superficial or “ deeper” emotional svys- 
tems in the client, and may have temporar\ 
or more lasting effects. Well handled. it 
may, under favorable circumstances, offer 
to the patient new experiences of himself 
and of the world which may become the 
basis of a new orientation toward life. 

In general, one may say that psycho- 
therapy makes use of all the technical 
measures described above. The techniques 
actually used may vary according to the 
various constellations in the individual 
cases but also largely with the personality 
of the therapist and his approach. All 
these methods differ in certain basic aspects 
from the psychoanalytic one. 


Goals and Methods in Casework 
If we now turn to casework and the 
question as to what use it can make of 
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dynamic psychiatry in general and psycho- 
analysis specifically, I should like to indi- 
cate from the start that I do not consider 
it my task to discuss here the total realm 
of casework, and its particular problems of 
classification of types of treatment. What 
I have in mind is casework that consciously 
assumes responsibility for the treatment of 
personality difficulties. 

I should like to follow the same scheme 
by defining first the aim of psychologically 
oriented casework. The situation of social 
work is different right from the outset. 
First of all, the client often comes to the 
agency for reasons other than the need for 
psychic help. If psychological problems 
are involved in his difficulty, he may or 
may not know of their existence. In the 
second place, the worker does not deal 
with the client exclusively, as psychiatry 
mostly does, but often with his family and 
with his environment. Finally, because of 
the specific nature of the client's request, 
the worker often has to act almost imme- 
diately. In general, the aim of casework 
is not to eliminate the internal causes 
underlying the client's character disturb- 
ances but to help him find the satisfactory 
form of social adjustment—on the basis of 
psychological understanding, yet frequently 
through direct help with the social prob- 
lem. This is true not only of the rather 
trivial instances but also of more compli- 
cated situations. To make this clear, a 
brief remark on some of the psychological 
principles involved may be permitted. 

Psychiatric and psychoanalytic literature 
has recently paid increasing attention to 
the function of actuality in the onset and 
the development of psvchoneuroses. This 
applies even to the analytic treatment itself. 
The traditional assumption, that among 
the determinants of a neurosis the infantile 
predisposition has to be considered as the 
crucial factor, is now considered valid only 
to a certain extent. The assumption is 
based on analytic experience that has 
shown that a thorough resolution of 
the infantile predispositions removes the 
ground of a given neurosis. But this is 
not the whole truth, especially not from 
the practical point of view. It is a well 
known fact that change of a real condition 
of life not only creates neuroses but also 
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makes neuroses disappear. We know of 
such changes from trivial experiences. 
Some people are well balanced on vacation, 
free from tension, fear, and other symp- 
toms, but they develop all their neurotic 
fears, psychosomatic and other disorders 
after their return to normal conditions of 
life. Others are more neurotic than usual 
during the weekend or while on vacation. 
The war, too, has taught us a similar 
lesson. ‘The conditions of war both created 
and eliminated tension. They made neu- 
rotic reactions manifest or more intense, 
or created new neuroses, or they made 
neuroses of civilian life disappear. Such 
changes need not be of a temporary nature. 
Just as unfavorable conditions may produce 
a lasting neurosis, so favorable experiences 
in life may result in a lasting “cure” 
without any “ treatment” of the infantile 
predisposition. From the theoretical point 
of view, both disappearance of neurotic 
reactions and their appearance or reappear- 
ance are equally important. 

Here one is inclined to make the distinc- 
tion between a “ true cure,” consisting of 
the removal of the infantile predisposition, 
and a pseudo-cure, as it were, characterized 
by the disappearance of the neurotic symp- 
toms due to favorable circumstances of 
life. Such a distinction is justified only 
to a certain extent. As a matter of fact, 
psychotherapy imitates in a condensed and 
systematic form the curative conditions of 
life and achieves similar results in essen- 
tially similar ways. This is in certain 
respects true also of psychoanalysis. We 
know that the process of the psychoanalytic 
treatment, as well as its results, is to a 
varying degree conditioned by actual cir- 
cumstances. We treat and sometimes cure 
our patients under practically limited con- 
ditions, due to the actual circumstances 
of the treatment and of life, and for the 
average conditions of life; that is, condi- 
tions favorable to the cure and, later, to 
the maintenance of the result, if they 
remain approximately the same after the 
treatment. A person cured in this way 
may, when later exposed to traumatic 
experiences specific to the individual, 
nevertheless fall back to the former neurosis 
or develop a new one. 
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All this permits the conclusion that the 
onset of an actual conflict—its nature, the 
course of its development, and its outcome; 
the disappearance of a neurosis, whether it 
occurs under favorable conditions of life 
or under the influence of a treatment; the 
treatment itself, its contents and course 
and its final result; the eventual recurrence 
of a neurosis after a successful treatment— 
is at least to a considerable extent deter- 
mined by the intimate interplay of internal 
and environmental conditions. 

In other words, in all these problems we 
are dealing with a dynamic system or sphere 
of mutual infiuence, consisting of both the 
dynamic structure of the individual and 
that of his actual environment. At what- 
ever point in this system change takes place, 
it influences the rest of it. Such changes 
may occur in the individual first affecting 
the instinctual setup, and/or the ego, and 
consequently the relation to the outside 
world. Or relevant changes may occur in 
the environment first and then bring about 
corresponding changes in the individual. 

The conclusion to be drawn at this 
point is not at all new: the treatment of 
personality disorders can be undertaken 
either way, from within or from without 
or by a combination of both approaches. 
The environmental approach is the genuine 
contribution of casework. In current prac- 
tice, it is frequently combined with the 
“internal” approach. But what we should 
like to emphasize here is that with the 
increase of our knowledge of the intimate 
interplay of the external and_ internal 
factors, certain procedures in casework will 
take on new significance. 

From this point of view the question, 
what the social worker has to know in 
general, answers itself. His knowledge has 
to comprise the psychological development 
of the personality, its main phases and 
their disturbances, the various outcomes of 
these disturbances, the different person- 
ality types as a result of inner development 
and outside influence, the main mechanisms 
of these different types, the basic sources 
of conflicts, failures, the main possibilities 
of success and adjustment, the role sublima- 
tion plays, and transference; in short, the 
fundamentals of the psychology and _ psy- 
chopathology of the personality. This is 
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a large program, but the more familiar the 
caseworker is with these concepts in theory 
and their application to his work the easier 
it will be for him to see and to plan. 

The social worker gains his specific 
knowledge in the individual case not by 
free association but through interviews and 
careful observation, paying equal attention 
to what the client expresses and what he 
does not say. It is, therefore, one of the 
essential tasks to organize the first inter- 
views, if possible, in such a way that they 
touch most of the pertinent social and 
psychological facts. Here our growing ex- 
perience, based on the common work of 
psychiatry and social work, promises to 
become increasingly helpful. 

This leads to the question as to how 
the worker uses the specific information 
he has gained in a particular case. In 
general, the caseworker will not use his 
impressions for interpretations in the ana- 
lytic sense. One may say that such inter- 
pretations either will not help the client 
if they are not carefully prepared, unfolded, 
and controlled as described above with 
regard to the psychoanalytic setup, or they 
might even harm the client, cause anxiety, 
increase his resistance, or drive him away. 
What we said about interpretation in psy- 
chotherapy refers equally to social work. 
One can effectively interpret the nearly 
obvious, what almost exists in the client’s 
mind but for which he has no formulation 
and thus no releasing understanding. One 
may in the same way explain his environ- 
ment to him or him to his environment. 
The latter leads to what I would like to 
emphasize here—that casework treatment 
that utilizes both environmental and _per- 
sonal treatment, often in combination, has 
in it the potentials for effective reorienta- 
tion of the client. Such treatment—based 
on psychological understanding of the 
client’s needs and difficulties, and on our 
awareness that we are capable of influ- 
encing him by our attitudes, our activities, 
and our arrangements (partly in an inhibit- 
ing and partly in a promoting way)—offers 
him the opportunity of achieving a basic 
readjustment. 

To illustrate this, IT should like to discuss 
briefly a rather familiar problem as it was 
presented, nearly identically by three dif- 
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ferent clients. ‘The instances have been 
selected because of their relative simplicity. 
Three patients in a hospital geet exhibited 
the same reaction to the suggestion of the 
physician, namely, refusal to go to a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium. The one patient 
stressed his illness, always discussing it, 
turning from one doctor to the other, 
from one nurse to the next with his com- 
plaints, but he did not appear too eager 
to use the prescribed medication, almost 
seemed not to want to get better, easily 
complaining about being neglected, and 
so on. But he did not take up the sug- 
gestion made to him. His childhood his- 
tory indicated a feeling of being overlooked 
by his mother, having had a sick brother 
who secured all her attention. (Or, to 
mention another possibility, the patient 
himself may have been a sickly child and 
therefore always been favored.) The diag- 
nosis of this patient is that of a masochistic 
(or infantile) dependent type whose need 
for love and attention makes him choose 
the way of suffering since nothing else 
seems gratifving to him. The worker's 
attitude as a result of this diagnosis would 
be to show special interest in his other 
achievements, to offer him full support and 
sympathy, but to avoid dwelling on_ his 
sickness. In other words, the worker will 
through his conduct demonstrate to the 
patient that by his getting well and by 
going to the place where he can get well he 
will gain more affection and appreciation. 

The second patient conspicuously avoids 
talking about his symptoms, is irritated 
when reminded of his illness, shows in 
every way that he looks upon it as a 
weakness, and that he feels almost hurt 
by it in his pride. In this case the worker 
will in various ways express belief in his 
strength, will in one way or another present 
his going to the sanitarium as a task for 
which he is ready to respect him. He will 
help him to comprehend especially the 
necessity to fulfil his obligations toward 
his family or toward his future, and thus 
offer him compensation for his unconscious 
fears with regard to his self-esteem. 

A third patient shows the same resistance 
but he does not hide this fact. He does not 
permit you, like the first one, to overlook 
this resistance, and you cannot help feel- 
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ing that there is an element of aggression 
and an irritating, sadistic attitude in it, 
some triumph over you or his wife or his 
mother. In this case one will try to avoid 
as much as possible functioning as an 
object of his sadistic tendencies. On the 
contrary, one would wish to show an almost 
detached, completely unruffled attitude and 
give similar advice to his wife or mother, 
thus removing the source of his unconscious 
gratification. The relevant point is not 
only that one can help such a patient 
accept the idea of a sanitarium much more 
by impressing him with the fact that it 
does not mean a thing to you whether he 
goes or not than by pleading for it. It is 
more than that. One helps him to learn 
that his attitude does not pay, that other 
attitudes pay better. In other words, just 
as people learn from “ life,” from experi- 
ence, we give him an opportunity to learn 
in similar ways, with the difference that 
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this experience is well directed by an ade- 
quate understanding of the patient’s or 
client’s internal and external setup and 
their interplay. It is clear that such learn- 
ing from organized experience is possible 
only against the background of a well 
balanced relationship between worker and 
client, the development and control of 
which is again determined by the worker's 
understanding of the total situation. 

Numerous examples could be added of 
the ways in which we may use our under- 
standing of a client’s structure for our 
planning. The presentation of cases with 
a more detailed and extended treatment 
of this type must be reserved for a more 
thorough discussion of the problems in- 
volved. We can certainly expect that with 
more systematic experience of this kind 
and with growing insight the field of appli- 
cation will broaden successfully. 


Marriage Counseling 
Katherine McElroy 
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WHEN TOM AND MARY take their vows at 
the marriage altar, both have every inten- 
tion of fulfilling the promise “to forsake 
all others and cling only each to the other.” 
Far too frequently one of the contracting 
parties lacks understanding of the meaning 
of the phrase “ to forsake all others,” and 
fails to understand that it means to forsake 
his parents as well as other lovers. At 
some stage in his emotional development 
he has become fixed at an immature level, 
and has failed to attain the degree of 
security which would enable him to make 
the adjustments required for fulfilment of 
marriage vows. In other words, his per- 
sonality growth up through the emancipa- 
tion process is not complete and he has not 
achieved the emotional maturity necessary 
for the give and take of a life partnership. 

Granted that he has made fairly normal 
progress in his emotional development 
prior to his adolescence, a young person 


prepares for marriage by moving out of 
his childish or adolescent parental rela- 
tionships. He relinquishes the family- 
centered emotional security which he 
needed as a child but which is no longer 
appropriate for him to maintain. Although 
his parents may value their parental pos- 
sessiveness of him more than his emotional 
maturity, he must handle his own guilt 
about his aggression in moving away from 
them and aligning himself to his marriage 
partner. He then finds appropriate and 
mature ways in which to satisfy his con- 
tinued need for security, so that the 
marriage relationship is not damaged. 
Coincidentally, he himself must secure 
satisfaction in fulfilling his partner’s emo- 
tional needs. 


Need for Emancipation 

If the individual has difficulty in making 
a decision about marriage, he may need 
outside help in understanding the _ basis 
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of his hesitancy. Frequently, such a_per- 
son applies to the family agency when his 
parents are objecting to the marriage, or 
when he is having difficulty in finding an 
appropriate mate. Sometimes he is held 
so firmly within the family group that he 
can only be attracted to a prospective mate 
who is first approved of by the parents. 
Or, if his unconscious protest is strong 
enough, he may fall in love with a person 
who is bound to bring strong parental 
disapproval. He may be caught in the 
unresolved conflict of wishing to remain 
dependent on the parents and of wishing 
to free himself completely. This conflict 
brings to the surface latent hostility which 
later may be acted out toward the spouse 
if he marries before the conflict and hos- 
tility are resolved so that he can be an 
adult in his own right. 

Too often, the individual is forced to 
grapple with this struggle of emancipation 
from his parents after he has entered 
marriage, and when this happens, he often 
displaces from his parents to his spouse 
the characteristic attitudes he has never 
handled adequately in the parental situa- 
tion. Because these attitudes usually 
stimulate him to make’ unreasonable 
demands on his mate, he creates an in- 
terlocking reaction of indignation and 
hostility. Thus, patterns of behavior which 
are destructive to the marriage are quickly 
established. Individuals in such a situa- 
tion often come to the family agency to 
discuss their marital or other family diffi- 
culties. Frequently, they ask that the 
spouse be changed, in the hope that the 
marriage will then be on a firmer basis. 
Rarely does the applying mate recognize 
that his own attitudes and behavior are 
contributing to the discord. Rather, he is 
apt to justify his own behavior, and often 
explains it as a natural reaction to the 
hostile behavior of his partner. Even 
though both members may be relatively 
adaptable people, and free from mental 
illness or strong neurotic trends, they can- 
not introduce into their emotional atti- 
tudes the change necessary for a sounder 
marriage unless they are helped by thera- 
peutic treatment. 

At the point when one or both partners 
feel acute anxiety about the unhappiness 
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within the marriage, and find it impossible 
to solve the difficulties without outside 
help, one is apt to seek relief from someone 
outside the family. The family agency has 
much to offer to such a person. 

Out of a large group of people who 
have sought therapeutic help from our 
agency before and after marriage, I have 
selected for discussion in this paper two 
young women who were essentially stable 
and happy, who had experienced a maxi- 
mum of parental love in their formative 
years, and whose problems during their 
early years were at a minimum. Both had 
the inner strengths favorable for a growth 
process within the casework treatment 
setting. This selection was made so as to 
allow for concentration on a group of 
young individuals who have difficulties 
characteristic in the adolescent phase of 
emotional development. We, therefore, 
have eliminated from our discussion those 
individuals who have suffered from emo- 
tional deprivation and injury in early in- 
fancy and childhood. 

The two young women were unable to 
move into marriage on an adult basis 
because they were unable to separate them- 
selves emotionally from their parents. The 
first one made application before the mar- 
riage, the second after struggling for sev- 
eral years with an unhappy marriage. Both 
felt that they were independent adults and 
had little need for parental approval. 
During treatment, the first moved gradu- 
ally toward a sound marriage, the latter 
out of an unsound one. These moves were 
made by them as they were helped by 
casework treatment to separate their own 
wishes from those of their parents, and 
to gain greater emotional maturity in their 
parental and other love relationships. Both 
young women had matured in many im- 
portant ways. Both had completed gradu- 
ate study for their chosen profession and 
had demonstrated competence in their 
work. Both were attractive and had always 
had many friends, men and women. Both 
belonged to families with high social pres- 
tige in their own communities, who had 
given their daughters the advantages im- 
portant to the child’s emotional growth. 
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Unrecognized Dependency Needs 

Miss A, aged 24, had been in conflict 
about her marriage plans for nearly a 
year when she applied to the agency. She 
was involved in a struggle with her parents, 
who objected to her fiancé, whom they 
considered socially inferior. He was a 
young New York man who was completing 
his professional training and had promise 
of a successful career. The couple had 
a sound love relationship, full of trust and 
respect. Since they were convinced that 
they were in love and were well matched, 
they had set a date for their wedding. The 
date was only a few weeks away, but Miss A 
had not been able to tell her parents of 
her plans because her father had threatened 
to disinherit her should she marry her 
fiancé. Although Miss A thought of her- 
self as a sophisticated person who had 
become independent of her parents, her 
behavior toward them was compliant and 
dependent, and she could think only of 
two ways by which to resolve her predica- 
ment; one was to escape from her father’s 
control by contracting a secret marriage; 
the other was to be submissive to her 
father’s demands and return home as he 
wished, hoping that eventually she could 
forget her fiancé. She had never been able 
to face her father with frank opposition 
and, in her own words, was still considered 
by everyone in the home town as “her 
father’s little girl.” In the struggle, she 
was conscious only of her fear of displeas- 
ing her father, but not of her need for 
his love and approval. Neither was she 
conscious of her underlying hostility toward 
her father because of his control and 
domination. 

Within the first three interviews, the 
worker was able to establish a strong rela- 
tionship with Miss A. This made it pos- 
sible for Miss A to feel safe to express both 
positive and negative attitudes toward her 
father and mother which she had never 
dared to consider, and to test out what 
kind of solution to her dilemma would 
bring her the greatest satisfaction. The 
strength of the casework relationship also 
allowed the worker to help Miss A under- 
stand her own behavior and emotional 
attitudes, through the use of discussion, 
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interpretation, and other casework methods, 
part of which will be discussed later. 

As a first step in treatment, the worker 
encouraged Miss A to face the consequences 
of a secret marriage and to decide whether 
or not she was sufficiently independent of 
her parents to risk losing them. Her ad- 
mission of her need for them made it neces- 
sary for her to arrange a postponement of 
the marriage date so that she would have 
time to understand why she was in such 
a state of confusion about her parents and 
her marriage. Later, as the family pressed 
her to break off with her fiancé and 
return home, she became panic-stricken, 
and had the impulse to regress into her 
“ood little girl” role and return home. 
The worker urged strongly that Miss A 
not make a decision about her fiancé or 
her parents while she was in this state of 
confusion. Since this move actually denied 
to Miss A the satisfactions she yearned to 
secure from her parents, the worker allowed 
her to satisfy further dependency needs in 
the treatment relationship. Because of the 
emotional support that Miss A felt in the 
relationship, it was possible to discuss with 
her how she had almost capitulated to her 
parents, how she actually relied on them 
far more than she had ever suspected, and 
that she was not so independent as she 
thought she was. 

About this time Miss A was offered a 
better position than the one she held. 
Although it offered her professional oppor- 
tunities and adequate salary, which she 
desired, she expressed ambivalence about 
taking it. She had many contradictory 
reasons for her hesitancy. However, it was 
evident to the caseworker that Miss A was 
immobilized because she felt guilty about 
deserting her employer, and it was clear 
that her position in relation to her em- 
ployer was similar to that of her child- 
parent relationship. The employer was a 
person who inhibited and controlled the 
employees. The worker utilized this ex- 
perience to help Miss A see how she was 
displacing her feelings about her father 
onto her employer, and that her feelings 
of anxiety were immobilizing her assertive- 
ness. She was able to accept this and 
became aware that her compliant accept- 
ance of the employer's control was self- 
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defeating. She accepted the new position. 

‘The next important step in the treat- 
ment began when Miss A’s mother visited 
her. Up to this time, she had always 
spoken of her parents as of one parental 
figure. Her mother seemed to be a shadow 
of the dominating father. Actually, the 
mother was an affectionate parent who 
had accommodated herself to her rigid 
husband by agreeing with his decisions. 
By now, the worker felt that, while Miss A 
had a strong need for the worker's emo- 
tional support, actually she had_ relin- 
quished part of her dependence in the 
casework relationship when she had 
changed her employment and moved out 
of the parental situation that the first posi- 
tion re-created. 

The worker indicated that some of the 
remarks Miss A repeatedly made about her 
mother suggested that her mother had 
more importance than she was willing to 
admit to herself, and encouraged her to 
understand the differences in her feelings 
toward her two parents. Miss A became 
aware that she was freer to express opinions 
and affection when she was alone with her 
mother. She discovered that this was 
similar to her relationship with the worker, 
with whom she felt secure, but with whom 
she could think and take responsibility in 
making her own plans. She found that 
her mother was not prejudiced against her 
fiancé but admired and respected him. For 
the first time, Miss A began to separate the 
attitudes of her parents, and to realize 
that she had been attempting to hold the 
affection of her father by complying with 
his demands; that he was a person who 
would always seek to control a_ person 
weaker in will than himself. She expressed 
rebellion against the inevitable outcome 
of having to give up all of her own im- 
portant wishes in the interest of remaining 
“her father’s little girl.” The worker 
now helped her see that part of her failure 
to appreciate her mother was due to re- 
sentment of her mother’s submissiveness 
to the father, and to recognize that her 
mother’s behavior toward her was essen- 
tially different from that of her father. 
As the worker helped her separate her two 
parents, Miss A’s feelings of affection for 
her mother grew, and she began to see 
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that the relationship between her mother 
and herself was that of two women who 
felt security with each other. 

Her failure to feel affectionate toward 
her mother had been a serious lack in 
her development and had_ blocked her 
from moving on to a more mature relation- 
ship with her father. As Miss A was helped 
to develop more identification with her 
mother, she began to relinquish her child- 
like relationship with her father and to 
accept a more adult role with both parents. 
The worker reinforced this move by help- 
ing her see that her fears of losing her 
father were unfounded since he expressed 
in many ways his need to keep her affection. 
The worker also reassured her that as she 
changed her behavior toward her father 
from that of a submissive child to that 
of a young adult he would be pressed to 
relinquish his behavior of domination 
toward her. 

Miss A sustained her conviction that the 
marriage was good and right for her. She 
and her fiancé set the date for their wed- 
ding. She invited her parents to attend. 
Neither one attended but her mother im- 
mediately sent good wishes to both; and 
a month after the marriage her father 
telephoned on Christmas day and extended 
his good wishes. For several months she 
did not see her father but continued to 
feel about him more as one adult feels 
about another. She continued to grow 
in her understanding of the kind of person 
he was. The worker helped her to antici- 
pate his probable behavior when they 
finally met, so that she could be prepared 
in advance. 

Subsequently Miss A tested her prog- 
ress by visiting home. She was pleased to 
find that she could maintain her own posi- 
tion with her father and did not relapse 
into a “little girl” role. She was grateful 
to perceive that, although he was rigid 
and prejudiced and would probably never 
change, actually he was a loving father. 
She felt little anxiety in opposing him, 
and found herself to be more spontaneous 
in the presence of both parents—alone or 
together. She was able to deal with her 
father’s strong ideas in an objective way, 
and to establish a separate and different 
kind of relationship with each parent. As 
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she realized that her father could no longer 
hold her in a dependent-submissive role, 
she was able to give more affection to her 
parents and found an increasing ability 
to give herself more completely in the 
marriage relationship. 

Prior to marriage, Miss A was a virgin. 
While she and her fiancé were always able 
to discuss sexual questions freely before 
and after marriage, Miss A had never been 
able to discuss sex with her mother. She 
turned to the worker to discuss some of 
her apprehensions about her sexual adjust- 
ment. In the interviews, her feelings of 
anxiety were allayed and she made a 
gradual satisfactory sexual adjustment. 

The marriage has been satisfactory for 
both partners. Miss A’s husband has now 
started his professional career in another 
city and the couple are planning for their 
first child. Their last report testified that 
after more than two years both feel their 
happiness and compatibility are increasing. 

In a sense it was fortunate for Miss A 
that she fell in love with someone who 
was bound to bring strong parental dis- 
approval, because this brought her con- 
flict out into the open and caused her to 
seek help with her dilemma. The case- 
worker was able to help her see that her 
relationship with her father was holding 
her in a childish role, and that she had 
failed to develop a mature identification 
with her mother. The casework treatment 
kept her from trying to resolve her con- 
flict with her parents by running away 
from them or by regressing into further 
dependence on them. Either solution 
would have been hazardous for her con- 
tinued emotional growth. Instead, she was 
assisted to enter marriage in a thoughtful 
wav, after she understood her emotional 
difficulties and needs and tested out sev- 
eral possible solutions. Finally, she con- 
tracted marriage after she was free to relin- 
quish her childish relationship with her 
father and to move forward to the more 
mature relationship with her husband. 


An Unsound Marriage 

In contrast to this marriage which was 
contracted on a sound basis, after the im- 
mature partner had moved out of her 
childish parental situation, many marriages 
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are consummated on a highly immature 
basis and hold the promise only of future 
disaster for the marital partners. 

The marriage of Mr. and Mrs. J was 
not a fortunate one. Neither of them 
understood that their marriage vow “to 
forsake all others”’ meant to forsake their 
parents as well as other lovers. For two 
years they had been struggling with a 
marriage which had been blessed by both 
their parents but which had been com- 
pletely frustrating to them. Soon they 
began to feel that they had little emo- 
tional compatibility and they began to 
have sexual difficulties. At the time of 
Mrs. ]’s application to the agency, neither 
of them had been able to discuss their 
difficulties openly with the other. How- 
ever, each felt that the other was to blame 
for their incompatibility. 

The worker's inquiries revealed that 
emotionally the marriage had been con- 
tracted more by their respective parents 
than by themselves. Initially, Mr. and Mrs. 
J had been superficially attracted. After 
several dates Mr. J proposed. Even though 
Mrs. J was seriously interested in another 
man, her family’s strong approval of Mr. J 
swung her into feeling that marriage to 
a J was what she had always wanted. 

. J was intrigued but had doubts about 
= feelings toward Mrs. J and about mar- 
riage itself. However, the joy of his family 
over the news of the engagement propelled 
him into an immediate marriage. It was 
only after the wedding ceremony that the 
young couple began to know each other. 
Soon Mr. J realized that he had never been 
in love with his wife and that her emo- 
tional demands on him were too great for 
him to fulfil. He later told the worker 
that she had always seemed to him more 
a daughter than a wife, and he found it 
impossible to see her as a sexual partner. 

Mrs. J was threatened by her husband's 
inability to have sexual relations with her 
and began questioning her capacity to 
adjust in a marriage relationship. For 
the first time in her life she felt herself 
to be unattractive to men. They both 
found that basically they had different am- 
bitions for their marriage. They were still 
living in the home of his parents and 
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neither one had made any serious attempt 
to establish a separate home. They both 
talked about their enjoyment of the com- 
forts of this parental home, and about 
the emotional satisfactions they secured 
from his parents’ love and attention. Both 
had been reared to consider marriage a 
sacred institution which must be kept in- 
tact regardless of discomfort or difficulties. 
Thus, each was held firmly in the marriage 
by the parents’ pressure. 

Mrs. J] initially requested the worker 
to help her husband become sexually po- 
tent, in the hope that the marriage would 
then be on a firmer basis. Mr. J asked 
that his wife be helped to dissolve the 
marriage because he could not take the 
responsibility for a separation. While he 
said that he could not hurt his wife by 
rejecting her in the eves of their parents, 
in reality he was held so firmly in his rela- 
tionship with his mother that he was more 
concerned about his mother’s reactions than 
he was about the welfare of his wife. 

At first Mrs. J was panic-stricken about 
anv possibility of separation, feeling that 
neither she nor her family could tolerate 
the disgrace. Although she had had a 
growing feeling that the marriage could 
not work out, she insisted that she loved 
Ir. J even though he might not love her. 
With the worker’s explanation that the 
needed to work together if they were to 
understand their present unhappiness, the 
couple were able to have a frank discus- 
sion of their difficulties and their feeling 
toward each other. Later, as Mrs. J dis- 
cussed this material she admitted to herself 
that they had never had a sound relation- 
ship and from the very beginning had 
tended to move away from each other 
emotionally. She proposed a separation. 
She would return home and try to start 
anew. The caseworker recognized that this 
move would not be a constructive, growth- 
producing one for Mrs. J] to make. Return- 
ing home at this crucial time could repre- 
sent only defeat in her first major attempt 
to relinquish her immature relationship 
with her parents for more mature ones. 
Again, as with Miss A, the worker ques- 
tioned whether this plan would help her 
understand her emotional difficulties and 
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how to handle them. Mrs. J admitted 
that she had tried this solution before; 
that nothing had come of it except that 
she felt reassured and loved while at home. 
Although she had initially felt herself to 
be independent, she now asked the worker 
if she was “grown-up” enough to make 
her own decisions, or if she was still too 
dependent on her family’s approval. As she 
realized that she had not known Mr. J 
at the time of the wedding, she became 
aware that she was precipitated into the 
marriage by Mr. J’s ease in becoming a 
part of her family and her parents’ imme- 
diate enthusiasm about him. 

Mr. J refused treatment for himself, but 
Mrs. J continued to utilize the agency's 
services. She has made suitable separate 
living arrangements for herself, and has 
been able to tell her parents about the 
separation. While she realizes that she 


and her husband may never come together 
again, she is remaining in New York for 
the purpose of getting further therapeutic 
help for herself. 


Effective Counseling 

The importance of marriage counseling 
before marriage is well illustrated in these 
two cases. While Miss A avoided carrving 
into her marriage some of the unresolved 
attitudes that really belonged to her adoles- 
cent parental relationship, Mrs. J made 
a very poor marriage because she was too 
immature to take a responsible adult role 
in the new experience of marriage. She 
has now suffered serious damage to the 
image she had of herself before marriage, 
and has lost her good social position in 
her family and community. 

These two cases pose several serious 
challenges to the family agency of today. 
First of all, our war and postwar eras 
have placed tremendous pressures on the 
young married couple. Not only has 
our political-economic system failed to pro- 
vide homes and privacy for the newly- 
wedded, but it has presented to the young 
man and woman new industrial and eco- 
nomic insecurities. These conditions place 
tremendous pressures on the adaptiveness 
of both partners in marriage, and many 
young persons need professional help with 
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the perplexities of starting new family life 
under new and difficult conditions. 

As the demand for effective marriage 
counseling increases, family agencies are 
challenged by the need to interpret their 
services as available and useful to indi- 
viduals before and after marriage. We are 
challenged to find effective ways to develop 
caseworkers and supervisors who are suf- 
ficiently mature and skilled to understand 
and help with the complex problems of 
marriage. We must feel secure about our 
methods of treatment. Accuracy in diag- 
nosis of the real trouble is essential, for 


the individual often presents his problem 
in a partial, confused manner. Frequently, 
the situation is so complex that the worker 
not only needs adequate supervision but 
also psychiatric consultation to insure accu- 
rate understanding and eflective treatment. 

This is a crucial period for the family 
agency to establish its position as a thera- 
peutic agency in the community. If we 
can make use of our present unique oppor- 
tunity in the field of marriage counseling, 
we can meet the challenge to make our 
contribution to happier, better adjusted 
family life in this era. 


Treatment of a Parent Adult-Child Relationship 
Cary! Baumann and Ethel Hurvitz 


When this article was written both authors were caseworkers on the staff of Jewish Family 


Service, New York, N. Y. 


Mrs. Hurvitz is now a caseworker in the Jewish Family Service 


Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE EMOTIONAL GROWTH OF THE CHILD 
is a continuing process, and at each level 
problems may arise. The child’s develop- 
ing urge for increased freedom may often 
be blocked by his need to retain the pro- 
tective love of his parents. Coincidentally, 
the problem of the parent may manifest 
itselfin his difficulty in relating to his child’s 
growing need for being treated on a more 
mature level. Even where both parent and 
child are striving for a more adult rela- 
tionship, the attainment of this new bal- 
ance may often be blocked by the fear 
and anxiety involved in the change to a 
yet untried and different way of relating 
to one another. 

Aggressive behavior shown by some chil- 
dren, which often brings them into conflict 
not only with parental authority but also 
with community standards, may be one 
way of acting out their basic struggle for 
independence and _ self-expression. The 
withdrawn, unhappy, and submissive child 
may, on the other hand, be taking out on 
himself the aggression he cannot bear to 
express toward his parents. Such behavior 
of children and the reaction of parents to it 
frequently precipitate referral or applica- 
tion to the family agency. 


In coming to the agency, the parent and 
child involved may or may not see the 
problem as one in which oth have a part. 
The parent’s concern may, for example, be 
focused completely upon the unacceptable 
or disturbing behavior of his child. The 
child may see the entire difficulty in his 
parent’s lack of understanding, or he may 
so internalize the problem that consciously 
the parent is not part of it for him. Often 
only one member of the family makes the 
initial request for the agency’s service, and 
he frequently invests the agency with the 
power either to fulfil his wishes or to find 
some ready solution of his problem. 

This paper will be concerned with the 
presentation of a situation involving a 
20-vear-old girl and her mother, and an 
analysis of the way a family agency was 
able to help with the problem in their 
relationship. 

Ellen S and her mother applied to the 
family agency at the suggestion of their 
physician. Ellen had been depressed and 
complained of various physical symptoms, 
particularly trouble with her eyes. The doc- 
tor had found no organic basis for Ellen’s 
condition but recognized that she was ex- 
tremely tense, bordering on hysteria. She 
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had been able to confide in him that she 
was unhappy and he had suggested that 
she go to the family agency for help. 

Ellen was a petite, delicate-looking girl, 
with fair coloring and finely chiseled fea- 
tures. Her voice was high-pitched and her 
manner of speaking gave the impression of 
uncertainty and lack of self-confidence. 
She came to the first interview accompanied 
by her mother, and the worker arranged 
to see them separately. Ellen's problem, 
as she first put it, was that she hated New 
York. She wished to move to Connecticut, 
a place which, to her, meant peace and 
quiet, without the viciousness that she felt 
characterized the city. According to Ellen, 
no specific cause precipitated her decision 
to leave New York, where she had friends, 
a good job, enough money, and a close 
relationship with her parents. She stressed 
that her only concern was that if she did 
go away, her mother would be hurt. She 
asked, therefore, that the worker convince 
her mother of the advantages of Ellen’s 
leaving New York, so that Mrs. S would 
allow her to go cheerfully. The worker 
enabled Ellen to see that her request of 
the agency was related to her own conflict 
about leaving home. While she did not 
feel free to leave, knowing that it would 
make her mother unhappy, at the same 
time she was eager for the freedom and 
independence she had never had in her 
sheltered life at home. 

Ellen related to the worker's suggestion 
that she undertake a period of contact with 
the agency for the purpose of finding a 
comfortable way of working things out, 
and understood this would involve weekly 
interviews, and also the payment of a fee, 
provided that she was willing and could 
afford to pay. Ellen’s willingness to pay 
the scheduled fee seemed to be an early 
and real indication of her desire for help 
in achieving more happiness for herself. 

Mrs. S, a small, vigorous-looking person, 
impressed the worker as someone who ap- 
parently had always maintained a con- 
trolling and possessive relationship with 
Ellen, and who now seemed very much 
upset over her daughter’s failure to con- 
fide in her and her talk of leaving home. 
Like Ellen, Mrs. S also needed to account 
for her daughter’s problem on the basis 
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of outside factors. She devoted the first 
interview to describing how Ellen's unhap- 
piness was the result of an episode that 
had occurred the past summer, when Ellen 
met a young man in Connecticut who paid 
her a great deal of attention but then 
dropped her completely upon her return 
to New York. On the other hand, what 
seemed apparent from Mrs. S’s description 
were the great many ways in which she 
had interfered by intercepting her daugh- 
ter’s mail, criticizing her behavior, and 
by having other members of the family put 
pressure on Ellen to break up the affair. 
Mrs. S was quite upset about Ellen’: with- 
drawal from people since then and about 
the fact that she no longer was sharing 
her confidences with her mother as she 
had in the past. The worker recom- 
mended, in the first interview, that Mrs. S$ 
continue with the agency in relation to 
what was happening between her and 
Ellen. She reacted to this suggestion with 
a tremendous amount of resistance and 
needed to negate any part she might 
have in the problem her daughter was 
presenting. 

The worker’s next four interviews were 
with Ellen alone. While, on the surface, 
Ellen discussed her various day-to-day 
problems, the worker was impressed by 
her vagueness and her need to steer clear 
of any mention of her life at home. Ellen 
spoke of her feeling that her friends took 
advantage of her and, therefore, how she 
distrusted New Yorkers. While Ellen’s 
story seemed to bear out her feeling that 
she was acting as a scapegoat for her 
friends, what seemed equally clear was that 
she permitted her friends to put her in 
this position. Ellen’s need to allow her- 
self to be taken advantage of also seemed 
to prevail in her relationship with her 
mother, but she had been keeping her 
unhappiness about this to herself and seek- 
ing an outlet through her daydreams of 
going to Connecticut. By mentioning that 
she knew from Mrs. § that Ellen was par- 
ticularly upset about last summer's episode, 
the worker directed her discussion with 
Ellen to her relationship with her mother. 
In response, Ellen was able to share with 
the worker that what had upset her even 
more than being dropped by her young 
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man was the ridicule she received from 
her mother, who always has questioned 
her every independent gesture. Now that 
Ellen had shared that the problem was 
also with her mother, the worker explained 
that in order to help it would be neces- 
sary to see Mrs. S too. Ellen’s reaction 
was to say quickly that she did not think 
her mother could spare the time. Since 
the worker ascertained that Ellen had not 
even broached the subject to her mother, 
she concluded from this that the girl’s 
fear of her mother’s reaction was blocking 
her. Ellen was afraid of finding that Mrs. 
S would refuse to accept an appointment, 
which would mean to the girl that her 
mother did not care enough for her to 
make this sacrifice. The worker recognized 
that the act of speaking to her mother 
was a difficult one for Ellen. She could 
appreciate why Ellen might not want to 
go through with it, particularly since there 
could be no guarantee that coming to the 
agency with her mother would necessarily 
change things between them. On the other 
hand, the worker assured Ellen of our in- 
terest in seeing whether we could help, 
and she wondered whether Ellen would 
want to try it with us. Ellen decided to 
speak with her mother, and when she next 
saw the worker she told with a look of 
surprise and relief that her mother had 
agreed to accept the appointment. Ellen 
mentioned her hope that, after speaking 
with the worker, her mother would agree 
to her leaving for Connecticut. The 
worker's response was to tell Ellen that 
the help we could give her and her mother 
was in attaining a happier relationship, 
and Ellen was able to agree that it would 
be difficult for her now to know what she 
would want later. 

When Mrs. S came the following week, 
she approached the worker in a very defiant 
manner. She indicated that she had no 
problem with Ellen, and that the girl’s 
unhappiness was of her own making. She 
made it clear in various ways that she 
doubted whether the agency service had 
value for her at all. In response, the worker 
recognized Mrs. S's unhappy relationship 
with Ellen, and the fact that it would be 
only natural for her to resent her daughter's 
bringing her to the agency, when she her- 


self had not asked to be involved. The 
worker could see that discussing the situa- 
tion with another person might seem only 
to add to the unhappiness Mrs. S was 
already experiencing. On the other hand, 
the worker pointed out, Mrs. S seemed to 
have been alone so far in her unhappiness 
with Ellen, and now the agency was willing 
to try to help them. Did she want to take 
advantage of this offer? Although Mrs. S 
reluctantly agreed “to try” the agency's 
service, her resistance to accepting any part 
that she might have in the problem was 
reflected later in the way she reacted to 
payment of the dollar fee, which was the 
charge for her interview. While she agreed 
that she could afford it, she seemed hesitant 
about paying. The worker took this to be 
indicative of her question as to whether 
contact was worth it to her, and told Mrs. S 
that she would not want her to pay until 
she was certain. 

The next week, the worker arranged to 
see mother and daughter together, since it 
seemed that the “ jointness” of the inter- 
view might serve to affirm their relation- 
ship and to crystallize the problem in it 
for both of them. At first, Mrs. S tended 
to dominate the interview, while Ellen sat 
silent, huddled up in a chair, looking brow- 
beaten. Mrs. S accused Ellen, among other 
things, of being extravagant, because of 
her plans to go away on weekend trips to 
visit relatives. Her efforts throughout 
seemed bent toward making the worker 
reprimand Ellen, but she found that the 
worker did not take the side of either her 
or her daughter, but instead expressed con- 
cern about the difficulty both were experi- 
encing in their relationship. 

As she began to sense that the worker 
considered her feelings as important as 
her mother’s, Ellen mustered up courage 
to speak, and told her mother how bad she 
felt about always being treated like a baby. 
In this interview, Ellen had her first oppor- 
tunity at the agency to assert herself with 
her mother and she found that she was not 
devastated by either the worker or her 
mother for doing so. Mrs. S, on the other 
hand, within the short span of the joint 
interview, felt that Ellen once again was 
sharing her feelings with her. She was 
also able to experience, for the first time, 
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a fleeting glimpse of her daughter as an 
adult. Both mother and daughter gave 
expression to their satisfaction with this 
interview at its termination by paying their 
fees voluntarily. 

Following this, the worker saw both 
Ellen and her mother individually each 
week. In her experience with the worker, 
Mrs. S had already found that the agency 
could not be used as a tool to dominate 
Ellen, and her reaction to this, in the next 
two interviews, was to test out whether, 
in some way, she could make the worker 
reverse her stand. Such a show of defiance 
is not uncommon for a person who has 
a problem in relation to someone else, 
since it is often a natural reaction to place 
the blame for the difficulty on the other 
person involved. Mrs. S’s efforts first took 
the form of questioning whether the worker 
really could help when she was not cor- 
recting her or Ellen’s behavior, though, on 
the other hand, she continually denied that 
she wanted the agency to reprimand her 
daughter. When she became convinced 
that the worker was not going to make 
Ellen over, Mrs. S began to question 
whether she would continue to come. The 
worker affirmed with Mrs. § that this was 
her decision to make, and recognized how 
hard it was for her to accept that the 
worker’s way differed from her own con- 
cept of what would help. At the same 
time, the worker continued to question 
whether Mrs. S felt able to carry on with 
the problem alone. Mrs. S’s continuing 
efforts to negate both her part in the prob- 
lem and the worker’s help resulted in the 
worker’s questioning the value of her con- 
tinuing to come. This caused Mrs. S to 
evaluate and take stock of the real mean- 
ing that agency service held for her at this 
point. In the next interview, she stated 
that she wanted to continue, and after- 
wards was freer in describing her own un- 
happiness about Ellen’s behavior. For 
example, she, as a child, always saved 
money assiduously, and here her daughter 
was “squandering” her money on week- 
end trips. Again, Mrs. § recalled that she 
never had a choice in the man she went 
out with, and she could not see why Ellen 
did not seek her parents’ approval too. 
Throughout these interviews, the worker 
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expressed her appreciation of the pain Mrs. 
S was experiencing in finding Ellen so 
different from herself, and therefore in 
bearing Ellen’s behavior. ‘Though Mrs. S 
denied this, saying that she did not expect 
Ellen to conform to her pattern, the worker 
left her with the comment that she was 
not sure that Mrs. § really meant this. 
Mrs. S was finding in her contacts during 
this period that, while she could not domi- 
nate the worker, she could not question 
the worker's concern about her. This ex- 
perience resulted in Mrs. S’s_ increasing 
ability to feel that another human being 
could care for her, without being, at the 
same time, subjected to her control. It 
was this feeling that Mrs. S also began 
to carry over to her relationship with Ellen, 
whom, for the first time, she was beginning 
to regard as a separate person. When 
Mrs. S began to speak of the fact that she 
and Ellen were beginning to settle things 
agreeably between them, and that “ Ellen 
was really so much better,” the worker 
looked to her contact with Ellen for con- 
firmation of an improvement in the rela- 
tionship between mother and daughter. 
Weekly interviews with Ellen were held 
during this time as well. At first, Ellen’s 
tendency was to urge the worker to try to 
make her mother understand her and to 
see things her way. Because she knew that 
Ellen's problem lay in her fear of standing 
for her own rights with her mother and 
that to gain a sense of her own strength 
she would need to assert herself, the worker 
told Ellen that this was really her job, 
but that the worker could help her with 
the thing that was making it so difficult for 
her to make her mother understand her. 
While Ellen spoke of her desire to have 
certain liberties which she felt reasonable, 
the worker learned that she never asked 
for these liberties at home. The worker 
recognized how hard it was for Ellen to 
make her feelings known to her mother, 
but pointed out that Ellen was telling us 
what she wanted and nothing was happen- 
ing to her as a result. Ellen insisted that 
her mother would not be so receptive as 
the worker. While the worker agreed that 
this was a possibility, she wondered whether 
Ellen meant that it was not worth even 
trying. Ellen’s reaction was to indicate that 
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she really felt justified in her desire for 
some privacy at home, for the right to 
choose her own clothes, and for having 
dates if she came home at an early hour. 

The worker backed Ellen in her feeling 
that she had rights that seemed like the 
normal desire to grow up, which should 
be encouraged in any young person. 
Through the worker’s consistent stand that 
it was only Ellen who could make her 
desires known to her mother, the girl began 
to test out new ways of relating at home. 

During the next two weeks, Ellen was 
able to speak with her mother and she 
found the results gratifying. She was the 
first to tell of her increased happiness at 
home and, naturally enough, along with 
this came her question as to whether it 
would be necessary for her to go on with 
the agency much longer. Again, by way 
of affirming the jointness of the problem, 
the worker suggested that if both Ellen 
and her mother felt the same way, we 
would have no question but that the time 
to end had arrived. What actually hap- 
pened was that Ellen and Mrs. S did 
discuss termination of agency service to- 
gether, and decided jointly that there was 
no further need for help. 

When the worker last saw Mrs. S, she 
looked very happy and for the first time 
actually admired the office and its loca- 
tion. She explained in this interview that 
it was quite different now at home. She 
mentioned that, of course, Ellen did things 
that she, Mrs. S, did not fully condone, 
but that she, for one, felt that every young 
girl needed room to grow, and certainly 
Ellen should have some freedom. Char- 
acteristically, at the time of her last inter- 
view Mrs. S maintained that it was Ellen 
who had changed, and that she, Mrs. S, 
had always been the same. The worker 
left her with the remark that she really 
did not believe her, and reminded Mrs. S 
that during this time she had been seen 
as well as Ellen. The worker felt that a 
real indication of the fact that Mrs. S had 
changed was her asking at the end of the 
last interview for the assurance that she 
could return to the agency in the future, 
if the need arose. 

In the last few contacts with Ellen, it 
seemed that even the girl’s appearance had 


changed. No longer listless, there was a 
real sparkle in her eyes and smile. On one 
occasion, she came after using a hair rinse 
that brought out the color of her hair. 
The most important thing to her was that 
she had done this without consulting her 
mother, and that her mother had not ob- 
jected afterwards. Ellen told the worker 
that her new appearance was the beginning 
of her attempt to have a different kind of 
life in which people would notice her 
more, and she said that she knew a lot 
depended on how she handled herself. 
She was finding this to be true not only 
in her relationship with her mother, but 
in her experience at work. In speaking of 
her job, Ellen told the worker that she had 
always felt that her employer and co- 
workers took advantage of her, and she 
particularly disliked her fellow-employees, 
whom she considered to be quite hypo- 
critical. Now she had mustered the courage 
to ask for a transfer to an office consisting 
mainly of male employees, and much to 
her surprise it had been granted. She told 
the worker that she felt much more able 
to stand on her own feet now, and was 
much happier. She attributed a great deal 
of her happiness to her increased comfort 
at home, and when she was reminded of 
her earlier desire to live in Connecticut 
she laughed, admitting it was the farthest 
thing from her mind now. 

Ellen, too, was ready to end the contact 
at this time, and when she came the week 
following the last interview with her 
mother, she said good-bye for both of them. 
This interview occurred three and a half 
months after mother and daughter applied 
to the agency. Mrs. S had been seen six 
times and Ellen nine. 


Evaluation 

In this case we have presented a short- 
time contact with a mother and daughter. 
Both Mrs. S and Ellen initially described 
the difficulty in terms of the girl’s unhappy 
social adjustment. The worker, however, 
recognized the problem in Ellen’s conflict 
between her desire, on the one hand, to 
assume a more adult role, and her fear, 
on the other hand, of losing the security 
and satisfaction she had enjoyed in a more 
dependent relationship. 
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Ellen's first attempts to assert herself as 
an adult at home were threatening to 
Mrs. S and provoked a negative response. 
Consequently, the fear of losing her 
mother’s love resulted in her becoming 
outwardly submissive, and the redirection 
toward herself of the hostility she felt 
created a state of depression and_ illness 
and a desire to escape from her unhappi- 
ness into daydreams. 

The relationship between mother and 
daughter seemed to have broken down 
when Ellen's expressed need for more adult 
treatment was frustrated by Mrs. S, who 
had always maintained a possessive and 
controlling relationship with her daughter. 
As is particularly true of problems existing 
between family members who are in daily 
contact with one another, the worker an- 
ticipated that change in Ellen would be 
met with hostility or fear by her mother, 
who would be threatened by the seem- 
ingly unaccountable difference in her 
daughter. This would have resulted in 
an increased burden for Ellen and unneces- 
sary unhappiness for her mother with 
whom she lived. Because such changes in 
one person invariably preduce problems for 
those close to him, the worker felt it would 
be helpful to involve more than one family 
member in contact. In this way, each 
could be helped step by step to anticipate 
and to deal with his reactions to the 
changed behavior of the other person. 

In Mrs. S’s initial resistance to contact, 
the worker saw this mother’s ambivalence 
toward changing the status quo. While, 
on the one hand, she was both deeply 
concerned about Ellen’s condition and dis- 
tressed about her present relationship with 
her daughter, on the other hand, she 
equated her coming to the agency with 
her need to change, and to give up some 
of the control she had exercised formerly 
over Ellen's life. Mrs. S was afraid that 
her inability to dominate Ellen would 
eventually result in her losing her daughter, 
and she believed that the worker might be 
instrumental in causing this to happen. 

By relating to Mrs. S’s feelings, and by 
respecting her right to decide whether or 
not she wanted help with the problem, 
the worker conveyed her real sense of 
acceptance to Mrs. S. Her awareness of 
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the worker's concern for her, and her own 
distress over her present relationship with 
her daughter, enabled Mrs. S to decide to 
use the agency. Subsequently, she projected 
the difficulty entirely on Ellen in order to 
safeguard herself against accepting her part 
in the problem. ‘This took the form of 
blaming Ellen, and of reprimanding and 
threatening the worker for her failure to 
turn Ellen into a conforming child. ‘The 
worker's understanding of the anxiety pro- 
duced by Mrs. S’s inability to force not 
only Ellen but also the worker to conform 
to her standards, provided the basis for a 
new experience for Mrs. S. She was finding, 
in her contact with the worker, that she 
could have a warm and satisfying relation- 
ship with a person whom she could not 
control. As a result, she began to accept 
her part in the problem with her daughter, 
and was enabled to test out whether she 
could have a satisfying relationship with 
Ellen at the same time that she allowed 
her more freedom. 

In her contact with Ellen, the worker 
felt that the girl would have to establish 
her right to more freedom as a young 
adult, in order to achieve a relationship 
on a more mature level, geared to her age 
and needs. Early interviews with Ellen 
were therefore directed toward enabling 
the girl to share the problems she was 
having with her mother. The worker saw, 
in Ellen’s initial resistance to having her 
mother involved, not only the girl’s fear 
that sharing the worker’s affection with 
another might mean losing the worker's 
love, but also her fear of learning that 
her mother would not be sufficiently con- 
cerned about her to accept agency service. 
As a result of the security derived from 
her individual contact with the worker, 
and motivated by her real unhappiness at 
home, Ellen was enabled to involve Mrs. S. 
Having taken this first step in asserting 
herself with her mother, Ellen’s reaction 
of fear took expression in her demand that 
the worker, and not she, be the one to 
establish her rights. The worker’s refusal 
to do this stemmed from her understand- 
ing that Ellen, in order to gain a sense 
of her own strength and to be enabled 
eventually to operate as an adult, apart 
from the agency, would need to make her 
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own stand. The worker's recognition of 
Ellen’s difficulty in asserting herself, and 
her support to the girl in her right to do so, 
stimulated Ellen to express her desires to 
her mother. Ellen was further strength- 
ened by her experience with the agency, 
in finding that making demands on the 
worker did not result in her being rejected 
for it. Mrs. S’s willingness to be involved 
in contact also meant to Ellen that her 
mother cared for her and wanted more 
from their relationship. 

Ellen’s growing ability to externalize her 
feelings and her mother’s more positive 
reaction enabled Ellen and, later, Mrs. S, 
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to sense that they could work out their 
relationship with one another outside of 
the agency. 

The fact that the relationship between 
mother and daughter had begun to change 
in contact, was shown in Ellen’s increased 
independence and physical well-being, as 
well as in Mrs. S’s growing ability to accept 
her daughter as a separate human being. 
It was as a result of the security that she 
gained through her mother’s and the 
worker’s acceptance of her as an adult 
that Ellen was able to strive for and to 
attain amore satisfying adjustment in other 
areas. 
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Part I: Gaining Perspective 
Mary Overholt Peters 


Mrs. Peters is District Supervisor in the Oklahoma State Department of Public Welfare. 


IN A RECENT srupy of staff turnover dur- 
ing the war period and since the war, it 
was found that go per cent of the new 
workers coming to public assistance agen- 
cies were without experience in social work 
and many of them were without any spe- 
cialized study in the social work field. In 
many cases staff changes were so frequent 
that relatively inexperienced workers super- 
vised and trained these new workers. Fre- 
quently the new director found his first 
responsibility to be the supervision of a 
new worker, even though he himself had 
not had time to become oriented to the job. 

This situation occurs most frequently in 
the many rural counties where the public 
assistance staff is small and not closely 
supervised by the central agency. The 
director’s dilemma is unenviable but not 
nearly so bad as the new worker's. The 
latter has come to the agency without much 
idea of its policies, procedures, purposes, 
and objectives. He will be instructed in 
procedures and will learn something of its 
policies, but in too many cases little atten- 
tion will be given to purposes and objec- 
tives. He will be given some instruction 
in how to do a job, but very little in why 


it should be done. In time, with experi- 
ence, thought, and directed professional 
reading he may discover the objective of 
his work; but how much time could be 
saved if in the beginning he could have had 
more instruction in the background of the 
program and the social philosophies that 
motivate it. 

The experienced director or supervisor 
usually has worked out a careful plan of 
orientation for the new worker but the 
inexperienced and heavily burdened di- 
rector or supervisor may find in these 
suggested discussions with the new staff 
members a guide in planning early con- 
ferences. They would have to be adapted 
to the specific agency and situation as well 
as to the individual worker. A selection 
of material and the tempo of training 
would also be important items. In some 
cases such discussions might be scattered 
over a considerable interval of training, 
while other workers who developed more 
rapidly would require much less time. 

Such discussions can have value only as 
they are fitted into the general orientation 
plan by the director or supervisor and are 
used by him in training the new worker. 
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‘They may be an aid in preparing a plan 
of training, but can have littke meaning 
without being related directly to agency 
program, the local situation, and the needs 
of the individual who is being fitted into 
the job. ‘These “talks” may also have 
value in initiating the beginning students 
in schools of social work at the time 
they undertake their first contacts with 
clients in their field work experience. ‘The 
process of learning to think in new ways 
about people is the same, whether the first 
experience is in the protected environment 
of a field work placement or in the demand- 
ing setting of a busy agency. 


Sample " Talks "’ 
Social Work Has a Long History 


You are beginning a new job and enter- 
ing a new profession. It is new, however, 
only in the sense that it is new to you, 
for the job of assisting people in their 
social adjustments and giving financial help 
when it is needed is very old, and it has 
been a profession for a good many years. 
Social work is as old as society and has 
existed in some form since there was first 
human need, for social work is begotten 
of social need. 

For many years it was considered the 
obligation of the church or of organized 
groups to do social work, and it was on 
a volunteer basis, administered in accord- 
ance with the financial ability and the will- 
ingness of various communities to help the 
less fortunate of their members. As it be- 
came apparent that these groups were un- 
able to cope with the problem unaided, cer- 
tain tax-supported institutions grew up. 
Poor farms, almshouses, orphanages, and 
other special institutions were provided 
with public money, but on a basis of 
“ charity,” and were usually administered 
with an eye to saving tax money. 

Public assistance in its present form has 
existed only during the last decade, but 
during that time it has absorbed the func- 
tions of many private charitable agencies 
and many local public relief programs. 
Old Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and Aid to the Blind reach the 
three largest social groups unable to pro- 
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vide for themselves—the aged, the young, 
and the blind. You will find other persons 
in need of help who do not fall into these 
categories, but because of legal and finan- 
cial limitations, most public assistance pro- 
grams have not as yet accepted the same 
responsibility for them as for these larger 
categories of recognized dependents. 


Assistance: A Right of Those Qualified 

You have probably been accustomed to 
hearing those who are dependent men- 
tioned with disapproval or even with con- 
tempt. We may question whether the 
disapproval has any basis except an un- 
democratic condemnation of those who are 
poor, and a reluctance to share with those 
less fortunate than ourselves. We have 
associated in our minds poverty, ignorance, 
disease, and dirt, but you are going to find 
that there is not necessarily any connection 
between poverty and these other factors. 

One of the social milestones of our era 
is the recognition of assistance as a right 
to persons in need who meet certain legal 
requirements. We may find in this fact 
a strong argument against disapproval of 
those who are benefited by the expendi- 
ture of public money. Some estimates 
show that the cost to the state of each 
college graduate is approximately $3,000 
and of every high school graduate, $1,000. 
They have benefited in this amount by 
the expenditure of public money, yet we 
take pride in our college and high school 
graduates. Surely then there should be 
no stigma attached to the spending of 
public money to furnish the necessities of 
life. The program is supported by the 
public for that segment of the public which 
meets certain specific requirements. It is 
the legal right of these persons to receive 
its benefits. 

This recognition of the right to assist- 
ance for people who come within a certain 
group has a very important bearing on our 
attitude to the public and to our clients. 
These people are not begging; they are 
not asking us for anything; they are merely 
presenting to us their statement that they 
come within a group that has certain 
rights set up by law. If we think of them 
in this way we shall be able to meet 
them on a basis of equality and to assist 
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them in determining whether or not they 
do meet these legal requirements without 
any of the evils that accompany a senti- 
mental giving of charity to those in distress. 
Our clients may be in distress, but they are 
asking for something that is a right, not 
a gift. 


Who Are These People? 

The people with whom you will work 
come from every walk of life and every 
social group. They have only one thing 
in common-—they are in financial need. 
They may be in need because of ill health 
or because of the financial burden incident 
to medical care due to protracted illness, 
hospitalization, or accident. Again, their 
earning capacity may have been so im- 
paired by ill health, by physical or mental 
handicap that they have been unable to 
provide for their old age. You will meet 
other individuals who have always been 
maladjusted socially. It may be because 
they have never been able to find congenial 
employment or a job to which they were 
fitted. They may have some warped social 
ideas, but a long life of being a social 
misfit is likely to warp ideas. Some have 
never been able to work under direction, 
have never been able to hold a job or get 
along with people, possibly because of 
childhood experiences that resulted in an 
inability to adjust to environment. 

You will find another group who have 
been useful members of society, who have 
done well the work they undertook to do, 
but have been poor managers, have used 
poor judgment, and have come to financial 
failure. A few have been so busy serving 
others they forgot to provide for them- 
selves. Others have reached the status of 
financial need because of misfortune, some- 
times because of exploitation. Some are 
listed in “ Who’s Who,” others have spent 
the normally productive years in ‘a penal 
institution. There is no single cause for 
clients being clients and it is in the study 
of these different situations and different 
individuals and their reaction to these situ- 
ations that you are going to find one of the 
great and absorbing interests: in your work. 

You will want to remember that most 
of those who come to you are in trouble. 
It may be only a financial difficulty, but 
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trouble loves company and rarely travels 
alone. Many people are going to tell you 
with pride of their contribution to the 
state from which they now ask Old Age 
Assistance. ‘They have contributed to its 
progress but have been unable to share 
in its prosperity. Sometimes you can share 
with these people a sense of pride in their 
achievements and in their service as citizens 
of the state. 


What Is the Job? 

The social worker’s job has probably 
been defined to you as determining eligi- 
bility for public assistance according to 
the policies and regulations of the depart- 
ment of public welfare and to render other 
suitable service. This definition may sound 
very simple to you now, but you are going 
to find it is very inclusive. 

Eligibility is determined by assisting the 
client to explore whether or not he comes 
within the group that is declared to be 
eligible for, and has a right to, public assist- 
ance. This will become more or less simple 
as you continue to work, but it will never 
be a routine matter because every case will 
have its individual difference and will have 
to be fitted to a general and rather flexible 
policy. There is always need for exercising 
good judgment and discretion in evaluating 
these different circumstances. This judg- 
ment, however, will apply more to the field 
that is included in the reference to other 
suitable services. These services cover a 
wide range, from referrals to other agen- 
cies that can assist, to direct help from 
other agencies and individuals, or some- 
times the giving of actual personal service. 

In order to be able to give these services 
you must know what agencies can assist 
and what they can do, you must know what 
the resources of your community are in 
giving any form of assistance, and you must 
be able to give authentic information to 
the client who requests information that 
he has a right to expect from a social 
agency. You are going to discover a great 
wealth of community and agency resources 
that you do not, at this time, have any idea 
exist. You need not feel apologetic about 
your lack of information along this line, 
because those who have worked for a long 
while with the agency are still discovering 
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new resources that are available to assist 
with the varying needs of clients. 

You have probably heard mention of 
counseling as a service to clients, and you 
feel inadequate for such a task and say to 
yourself, “Who am I to counsel others? 
Am I wise enough for this?” Sometimes 
we confuse counseling with giving advice, 
but you will soon recognize that there is 
a vast difference. Often you will merely 
be the listener who helps the client 
straighten out his problems by putting 
them into words. You will be able to sug- 
gest to him available resources, always leav- 
ing him the choice of whether or not he 
will use the resource. 

A considerable amount of your time will 
be taken up listening to people’s troubles 
and you will want to remember that this 
voicing of their problems may be one of 
their greatest needs and that much of your 
success as a social worker depends on how 
you listen and whether your attitude in- 
vites the client to talk to you. Your 
director will give you a certain district in 
which you will work and a certain number 
of cases for which you will be responsible, 
but social work is not bounded by a given 
district and does not end with any numeri- 
cal assignment of clients. 


Qualities Needed for the Job 

The quality you will need to put at the 
top of your list is understanding. It is 
because we wish to understand the client 
and his attitude that we listen to his story 
and try to learn about the things that 
have made him what he is. If we do not 
try to understand him as a person there 
is no use to learn the facts about him. All 
over the world a cry goes up for under- 
standing. Understanding between nations 
is the great preventer of wars; under- 
standing between races is the great eradi- 
cator of intolerance; understanding of the 
people with whom we work enables us 
to adjust ourselves in a working rela- 
tionship with them. This is true not 
only of client-worker relationships but 
also of worker-supervisor and other staff 
relationships. 

We have been concerned lest people who 
receive public assistance be injured by their 
status as recipients. We now wonder 
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whether it is the fact that they must receive 
assistance or the way in which this assist- 
ance is given them that has been damaging 
to them, or we question if 1t has been as 
damaging to them as we may have been 
led to believe. It is certainly damaging 
to the moral fiber of people to know that 
they are catalogued as undesirable in the 
community. Resentments and anti-social 
attitudes in many cases are results of the 
manner in which needed assistance has 
been given and the attendant loss of social 
approval because of the change in status 
from financial independence to depend- 
ency. You will need to consider what it 
means to each person who receives help 
to think of himself as a recipient of public 
assistance, and you will recognize what 
significance he will attach to being treated 
with respect and consideration as though 
he is still a person of importance. 

Some of the other qualities you are going 
to need to develop within yourself to a 
marked degree are tact, fairness, and sin- 
cerity. If we serve the public in the 
capacity of administrators of public assist- 
ance let us always remember that our 
clients are a part of that public and that 
the whole program is for them and is theirs. 


Some Difficulties of the Job 

Because your work is going to be among 
people who are in need of help, you are 
going to find some who are mentally and 
physically ill and maladjusted to society. 
Many of them are aged people, some are 
senile, others have been neglected and mis- 
understood by their children till they are 
bitter and unhappy, and others have known 
long years of misfortune and unhappiness. 
You may find among them some habitual 
complainers and some with testy tempers. 
You may find some who are demanding 
and impatient of accepting any explana- 
tion from you. If you are able to exercise 
understanding, these difficulties will not 
weigh heavily on you, for you will see 
the reason for them and will often marvel 
that things are not worse than you find 
them. 

Another problem that you are going to 
face will be limitations of the program 
and sometimes of assistance funds. You 
will feel thwarted at being able to offer 
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so little where so much is needed. It is 
here that your own tact and fairness in 
evaluating the situation is going to mean 
much to you and to your client. You will 
need to learn not to belittle the service 
of the agency, but to try to search dili- 
gently for resources to supplement the 
client’s unmet need. 

Sometimes you may be asked to do addi- 
tional work because of staff shortage. You 
may find that you cannot follow plans that 
you have made or that your careful organ- 
ization of work will have to be disrupted. 
This is very likely to happen when we work 
with human needs, for trouble cannot be 
scheduled nor misfortune organized. You 
will need to be a very flexible person who 
can readjust plans without developing fric- 
tion and can work under pressure without 
losing balance. 

You may become impatient of certain 
routines and schedules that are required 
of you, but as you work you are going to 
find that there is a definite value in these 
things. They have been tried and tested 
over a considerable period of time and 
have been found of value. Sometimes you 
and your colleagues will find ways of im- 
proving these procedures. As we progress 
in our work those things that do not have 
value are discarded and new methods are 
introduced. The total staff should con- 
tribute to constant study of the best and 
most efficient methods of administration 
and of carrying on the job. 


Some Satisfactions of the Job 

There are certain very definite satis- 
factions for all of us in doing well any- 
thing we undertake, and your efficiency 
on this job is going to measure those satis- 
factions to a marked degree. Apart from 
this, however, there are other satisfactions 
in social work. It is something to feei 
that you are one of the cogs in that machine 
that facilitates the actual democratic proc- 
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esses of our government. Certainly democ- 
racy has a primary concern in the fair 
treatment of those who are unable to make 
vocal their need. Justice has something 
about it which is very attractive to all of 
us and we like to feel that we may help to 
implement the administering of justice to 
unnoticed individuals. We are glad to 
think of ourselves as a part of an agency 
that deals without prejudice with people 
of all races and in all walks of life. 

We are committed to the principle of 
equality in considering the needs of all 
persons—those who have wasted their 
lives, those who have had no educational 
advantages, those whose manner of living 
is at variance with community customs, 
and those of races often considered in- 
ferior. There is a certain satisfaction in 
feeling that we have achieved a freedom 
from some of the prejudices and harsh 
judgments that may have been a part of 
our heritage. We gain a great deal in 
breadth of vision as we try to understand 
why people are as they are. We become 
bigger persons, more capable of living and 
of understanding and adjusting ourselves. 

Each day brings opportunities for service. 
It may be a kind word to a lonely, neg- 
lected person, or encouragement to some- 
one who carries a too heavy burden, or it 
may be that today you can speak the word 
or praise or commendation that will boost 
morale and bolster a flagging self-respect. 
This may be the day you can help some- 
one help himself. Most of your clients are 
people with problems of some kind and 
today may bring you the opportunity of 
making some problem simpler and some 
client a little better able to solve it. Few 
people who are true social workers choose 
to leave the field, for they find in their 
work with people a satisfaction, a humility, 
and an understanding, and a perspective in - 
evaluating themselves which is priceless to 
them. 


This is the first of two instalments. 
The second will appear in July. 
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The author is Supervisor of Training, State Depariment of Public Welfare, Richmond, Virginia. 


STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN PUBLIC WELFARE 
is a foremost training problem of social 
work today, since schools of social work 
and their field work agencies are not able 
to meet the needs for professionally trained 
personnel. The public welfare agency, 
more than any other, is faced with the 
responsibility of orienting and training 
workers in the profession of social work 
as well as providing the usual opportunities 
for staff development. An urgent need 
exists for administrators in public welfare 
agencies to formulate and discover con- 
structive methods and techniques for dis- 
charging this responsibility. Like other 
agencies, the Virginia State Department 
of Public Welfare has been endeavoring 
to meet this need by approaching staff 
development thréugh three main channels: 
direct supervision and consultation, for- 
malized in-service training projects, and 
educational leave and scholarship aid for 
professional training in schools of social 
work. It is in the use of agency training 
projects that there has been the greatest 
amount of experimentation. The follow- 
ing discussion is based largely on the ex- 
perience of two such projects with some 
indication of the agency’s philosophic and 
administrative approach. We cannot ex- 
pect to evaluate their success completely, 
both because of the inherent problems in 
determining the source of any growth and 
the recency of the projects. They do, 
however, represent real group activity and 
movement and have played a part in the 
progress made in public welfare services. 


Organizational Structure 

In considering staff development in any 
agency, it is necessary to present the or- 
ganizational pattern, since factors condi- 
tioning administration necessarily affect 
staff development activities. 

In Virginia, as in twenty-one other states, 
the public welfare or assistance program 
is locally administered and state supervised. 
The chief source of contact between the 
state department and the local department 
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is through an integrated field services 
bureau. The field representative! is re- 
sponsible for supervision and consultation 
in public assistance, general and children’s 
casework services, and administrative fiscal 
and _ statistical matters, with over-all re- 
sponsibility to assist the locality in the 
development of standards of service and 
performance. 

Twelve field representatives serve from 
nine to twelve local public welfare units 
and consultation is available to them in 
child welfare, home economics, and general 
administration. The supervisor of train- 
ing, in the bureau of personnel and train- 
ing, acts as a consultant to the bureau of 
field services on general staff development 
and conducts formal in-service training 
projects. 

Fssential to an understanding of the 
current program is a brief discussion of 
the nature of the work and the personnel 
in the localities. Virginia is a predomi- 
nantly rural state, politically subdivided 
into 100 counties and 124 cities. The 
public welfare law permits a comprehen- 
sive social service program in the 124 local 
units, each consisting of an administrative 
board, superintendent, and staff. The pro- 
gram and the adequacy of financing vary 
among the local units. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1946, 27 per cent of local 
staff time was spent on non-financial cases 
and in some localities, “service only” 
accounted for more than 50 per cent of 
staff time. The workers are required by 
law, when requested, to perform the serv- 
ices of probation officers in the juvenile 
and domestic relations courts in the coun- 
ties and smaller cities. The Department 
of Public Welfare, the Red Cross, and the 
Juvenile Court are the chief social service 
agencies, with the exception of five cities 
where there are other family and children’s 
agencies. The local welfare department 


1 Field representative is the official title within 
the bureau. Elsewhere the author also uses the 
term state representative to mean any representative 
of the State Department of Public Welfare. 
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receives all types of requests for help in 
family and children situations. Com- 
munity awareness has increased consider- 
ably, with the result that there has been 
an increasing demand for services. ‘The 
majority of local agencies have generalized 
case loads averaging 113 cases per worker. 
Thirty-eight workers throughout the state 
carry specialized children’s loads averaging 
55 Cases. 

Approximately 400 workers located in 
the 124 local welfare departments also 
present variations in education, social work, 
other occupational experience, age, and 
general background, influencing both the 
planning and the effectiveness of in-service 
training. Thirty of the local departments 
have only one professional worker, the 
superintendent, whose duties include both 
administration and casework. Forty-two 
units have a superintendent and one case- 
worker. The remaining units have, in 
addition to the superintendent, from three 
to thirty-eight professional workers. ‘The 
most significant variation is in the educa- 
tional and social work training of the local 
workers. 

A study was made of goo personnel 
records, representing 78 per cent of posi- 
tions as of April 1, 1946. Of this number, 
64.3 per cent are college graduates; 31.9 
per cent have some college but less than 
four years; and 3.8 per cent are high school 
graduates only. Workers from all the 
groups have had some professional train- 
ing, either through the special 1941 sum- 
mer school, the community organization 
workshops at the University of Virginia, 
or in graduate schools of social work. Of 
the total group studied, only 43 per cent 
had technical training, ranging from three 
semester hours to two years of graduate 
work. In social work experience, including 
current experience in the department, the 
group ranged from 87 workers with one 
year or less to 59 with more than ten years. 

Variation in age is another important 
factor in training. Distribution among the 
age groups is quite even with 77 in 20-29; 
79 in 30-39; 8g in 40-49; 55 in 50-69. Of 
approximately 400 local workers, only 15 
are men, which largely reflects the com- 
pensation schedule as well as the general 
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slowness with which men have entered the 
social work field. 

The factors of education, age, and ex- 
perience would be less complicating if 
homogeneous groups could be assembled 
for training purposes. But in most in- 
stances it is necessary to bring workers 
together on a geographical basis and any 
one field district group presents the varied 
backgrounds reviewed above. 

Having reviewed the nature of the state 
and local organization, a closer examina- 
tion of general method and relationships 
is pertinent. While the state has authority 
in law to deal with non-compliance through 
the right to assume direct administration 
of assistance, it has only in one instance 
used such authority. The state depart- 
ment’s role has been rather to administer 
the requirements of the law by encouraging 
adequate standards of assistance and de- 
veloping concepts of rights and essential 
services. Responsibility for compliance is 
left with the locality except as the State 
Board acts in individual cases on appeal 
or review. Attainment of desirable stand- 
ards is sought through gaining a more 
general acceptance by the public of neces- 
sary services as well as the development 
of needed knowledge and skills within local 
staffs. 

State supervision then must be defined 
in terms of teaching, consultation, inter- 
pretation, and leadership, and lacks that 
basic element of the worker’s responsibility 
to his immediate supervisor for a standard 
of performance. The local superintendent 
is not directly responsible to the field 
representative but to the local welfare 
board. While the worker is selected from 
a merit system register and the salary paid 
is within a prescribed range, the local board 
is the appointing authority. Although 
local boards are developing sound con- 
cepts of service and performance, and often 
make adequate provisions for educational 
aid, attendance at conferences and _ insti- 
tutes, and the purchase of professional 
literature, they do not always require their 
personnel to meet professional standards. 

This framework, which is typical for 
supervision and staff development, consti- 
tutes a challenge to the development of 
good methods. How does a state repre- 
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sentative carry out his leadership functions 
without trespassing on local rights and 
authority and how does he contribute to 
the development of the worker when the 
primary administrative authority resides in 
the local board? 


Training Programs 

Since the inauguration of the Social 
Security Program in 1938, the state depart- 
ment has sponsored institutes and through 
the field representatives assisted in district 
planning. All field districts have had train- 
ing projects although with great variation 
in frequency and contact. The only state- 
wide or continuous program has been one 
of institutes for inexperienced and un- 
trained caseworkers and superintendents 
conducted by a faculty member of the 
Richmond School of Social Work. With 
the appointment of a supervisor of train- 
ing in 1945, to give full time to local staff 
development, came the opportunity for 
experimentation and more assistance to 
the field staff in planning. The subsequent 
two years’ experience represents two ap- 
proaches. In the first vear, a major training 
activity was planned and carried out by 
the bureau of personnel and_ training, 
whereas in the current year each field dis- 
trict has determined its own program. The 
state-wide program and one project in the 
current year’s program will be discussed 
in detail. 

The state-wide program consisted of a 
series of public welfare seminars given by 
the training supervisor for local superin- 
tendents, and illustrates the use and value 
of the institute method and the nature of 
the content handled. Since the field repre- 
sentatives were to attend the seminars and 
would be responsible for a correlation of 
seminar content with practice, the program 
began with a seminar for the field repre- 
sentatives, bureau heads, and training per- 
sonnel, under the leadership of a faculty 
member of the Richmond School of Social 
Work. Discussion of “the right to assist- 
ance” refreshed staff thinking and _pre- 
pared for a more unified participation in 
the local seminars that followed. Superin- 
tendents and supervisors of local welfare 
departments were also afforded an oppor- 
tunity to consider the past, present, and 
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future of Virginia public welfare. Atten- 
tion was focused on the superintendent as 
the agency head and a responsible leader 
in the local staff and community. The 
content was divided into three sessions of 
two and a half days each, a total of thirty- 
nine hours’ work in addition to case mate- 
rial reading assignments. Because of the 
large number of superintendents, it was 
necessary to repeat the same material in 
six groups so that the project covered a 
six months’ period. 

The state department was greatly 
pleased with the attendance, which was 
entirely on a voluntary basis. An analysis 
showed that 53.3 per cent of the units 
were represented at all three sessions, 25 
per cent at two sessions, 9.7 per cent at 
one session, and 12 per cent at none. The 
majority of the absences were due to illness, 
staff shortage, or difficult traveling condi- 
tions. The attendance of the field repre- 
sentatives at the seminars was invaluable. 
Because of their more intimate knowledge 
of the activities and program, they were 
able to stimulate discussion and bring out 
general participation. 


Content of Seminars 

The first seminar discussion covered 
broad aspects of public welfare, emphasiz- 
ing philosophical, historical, and socio- 
economic factors, and relating the material 
to the development of the program. The 
second seminar developed the application 
of public welfare philosophy as expressed 
in laws, policies, and regulations, and as 
reflected in actual practice. The third and 
last meeting studied community aspects of 
public welfare, emphasizing two main areas 
—public relations, and interpretation of 
the Department of Public Welfare and the 
role of the worker in community organiza- 
tion and social action. Except for a brief 
historical review, the discussion method 
was used primarily. 

It was rewarding to find members of each 
group expressing their own philosophy of 
public welfare according to the definition 
developed by the state group, although 
questions were posed so as not to give a 
lead to the response. Not everyone agreed 
on all points but there was general recogni- 
tion of the right to assistance, the public 
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welfare function of government and the 
universal nature of basic human needs in 
terms of physical and other qualities of 
living, the importance of the family in 
the development of the individual, the 
essentials of happy family life, the in- 
terrelationship of the family and _ the 
community, and the necessity of adequate 
community resources and services. The 
leader emphasized the role of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare as a family and 
children’s agency. 

Interest was evident in discussing limita- 
tions in the individual’s capacity for 
achievement. The groups had no _hesi- 
tancy in recognizing and bringing out 
social and economic factors operating in 
the state to deny opportunities and rights 
to some, as well as the individual factors 
of intelligence and emotional development. 
Consideration was given to the use of 
scientific tools in determining the indi- 
vidual’s capacity, as well as to the limita- 
tions and difficulties in really knowing all 
the reasons for the variation in develop- 
ment of individuals. It was helpful to 
review the state’s background, the direct 
impact of Elizabethan thought on the de- 
velopment of Virginia public welfare with 
consideration of the progress made, the 
lingering poor relief concepts in some com- 
munities, and the extent of the change 
from earlier philosophy to the principles 
enunciated in the Atlantic Charter. 

The first meeting, through use of case 
material, dealt with the reasons why 
people require services of the agency, such 
as situations of economic need, behavior 
problems of children and adults, and lack 
of essential community services. In the 
second seminar the leader first reviewed the 
agency’s basic structure and framework, 
including the laws and the manual of policy 
procedures; then raised questions concern- 
ing the rights of individuals to the services 
of the agency. Without exception, each 
group replied in terms of casework con- 
cepts. After case material was used to 
illustrate and further develop their think- 
ing, the rights were summarized as follows: 

1. Right to knowledge that agency serv- 
ices are available. This involves interpreta- 
tion at the time of application or referral, 
community-wide interpretation of the 
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agency, and the offering of service in pro- 
tective situations where complaints of 
neglect of children are involved. This 
right was particularly helpful in making 
clear the role of the worker in the agency’s 
protective function. 

2. Right to proper reception. This in- 
cludes good methods in the intake inter- 
view, adequate physical arrangements for 
waiting and for the interview, proper atti- 
tude of the non-professional staff in the 
reception of the client, the importance of 
gencral conduct of the office, and values 
of treating the applicant in an objective 
and dignified way. 

g. Right to understanding of the indi- 
vidual’s needs, interests, and problems, his 
circumstances, and his feelings about his 
situation. 

4. Right to adequate technical help in 
the services and resources of the agency 
and community. This implies responsi- 
bility on the part of the worker to develop 
knowledge and skills and co-operative rela- 
tionships with community agencies. 

5. Right to be in control of his own 
situation, but to have a participating rela- 
tionship between himself and the agency 
for the solution or relief of his problems. 

6. Right of the client to protect the 
interests and needs of others affected by 
his application or referral. This again 
was helpful in understanding the protective 
role with children, as well as recognition 
of others in a family group. 

7. Right to assume responsibility. This 
is a two-way right; the agency treating the 
individual as a responsible person through 
observance of the other rights, with the 
expectation that such treatment will help 
the individual to take responsible action 
to the degree that he is able. 


Use of Case Material 

Only case material of local departments 
was used in the seminars. This proved to 
be provocative and aroused good discus- 
sion. Both negative and positive teaching 
material was used, the major emphasis 
being on the positive. In the course of the 
first two seminars, five records were dis- 
tributed in advance for reading. 

The following case material was read 
to the group by the leader. This made 
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it possible to contrast the earlier inade- 
quate handling and later good handling 
and helped the group develop understand- 
ing of what goes into good agency service. 

Mrs. R, a widow with six children, aged 
g to 13, had been receiving an ADC grant 
for four years, during which time her 
questionable behavior and neglect of the 
children were the subjects of frequent com- 
munity complaints. The grant was inade- 
quate for her needs, and the agency was 
at an impasse in trying to get Mrs. R to 
admit the source of her other income. She 
was eventually charged by the sheriff with 
neglecting her children by going out with 
men and staying out nights. 

Beginning with the agency's investiga- 
tion for the court, the treatment became 
more constructive. The worker, in the 
pattern of several who had preceded her, 
had been identified with the community 
and tried to handle the complaints directly. 
She lectured Mrs. R about changing her 
ways and not neglecting her children, which 
brought only defensiveness and denial of 
the behavior. There was no apparent 
effort to identify with the mother by 
recognition of the part inadequate assist- 
ance played in her behavior. The mother’s 
efforts to secure more assistance from the 
agency in planning had been subtle and 
not recognized by the worker. This threw 
Mrs. R back on the only way she had of 
managing. 

Facing the authority of the sheriff and 
the court seems to have helped the worker 
as well as the client. When Mrs. R was 
placed in jail for perjury, she appealed to 
the worker for help and the worker felt 
that her service was really wanted. She 
secured important information for the 
court that she had never sought for her 
own understanding and for the first time 
considered Mrs. R in terms of what she 
wanted and how the agency could help her 
in a difficult situation. This is illustrated 
by the following case entries: 


Later in the day I talked with Mrs. R at the jail. 
She was quite upset and nervous, almost frantic. 
She feared that her children would be taken from 
her as they are “all she lives for.” For the first 
time since I had been’ working with her, she ad- 
mitted that she had been promiscuous, mentioning 
the man responsible for most of her running 
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around. He has given her food constantly and coal 
when she needed it. He is “ over sixty” and has 
asked her to marry him. She insisted that much of 
the evidence against her in court was “lies” but 
admitted that she had done wrong too much of the 
time. She wanted most of all to stay with her 
children, stating that she had never been in jail 
before and it was hard to take. If given a chance, 
she would try to live as she should and set her 
children a better example. She was concerned 
about having left the children since her mother was 
sick in bed with a cold. She left them quite hur- 
riedly, saying that she would be back that night. 
The only explanation she gave was that she had 
to be in court. She asked me not to tell her mother 
that she was in jail but to see if she would keep 
her and the children. 


Worker visited Mrs. R’s mother and 
found she could not take the family into 
her home. 

I again visited the jail. Mrs. R was sick, having 
had to have the doctor on the previous day. I told 
her about the trip to her mother’s and asked her 
what she thought should be done. She said she 
would like to go back to her own home and keep 
her children there with her if the judge would 
“give her a chance.” She felt she could make the 
necessary adjustments and knew she would not let 
such a thing happen again. I told her she would 
have a difficult time breaking all ties with the 
people with whom she had been associating, but 
we feel that, since she loves and wants her children 
more than all else, she can do this. 


Mrs. R was given another chance and 
participated in planning for more adequate 
assistance and continuing contacts with the 
worker to reorganize her way of living. 
Her capacity :o use help and her adjust- 
ment was shown throughout the next five 
months of contact when the record ended. 
Quoting again from the record: 

The same afternoon Mrs. R and I went to her 
mother’s and brought the children home. They are 
attractive and all seem very fond of their mother. 
The grandmother asked Mrs. R to leave Elsie May 
there to help look after Clarence. Elsie May wanted 
to stay, but she came home to get her clothes and 
planned to return within a few days. This, perhaps, 
would help Mrs. R, for Elsie May is at the age at 
which she wants to assert herself and might present 
further problems at home. She will have a good 
home with her grandmother who appears to be a 
good mother and adequate in dealing with chil- 
dren. . . . We planned together to try to keep 
account of actual spending in order to estimate 
actual needs each month. Mrs. R has talked of 
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moving to town, since it is very lonesome where 
she is. None of her neighbors are very friendly, 
and she knows it will be hard now to gain their 
regard. I talked with her quite fully about the 
move, taking the children out of school, and so on. 
Also there are no vacant houses in town—only a 
third floor apartment. After thinking over the 
matter several days, she came back to the office 
to say she had decided she had better stay where 
she is. . . . We will present the case to the Board 
at its November meeting and explain in detail 
what has happened within the month. We will ask 
the Board’s decision on the amount of ADC grant 
to be given. 


The worker continued summary record- 
ing which was of special interest to the 
groups. From the summary of interviews 
November, 1927, through December, 1927: 

Since the court action, Mrs. R has paid regular 
visits to the office. On two occasions she came on 
Saturday morning to ask if I thought it would be 
all right for her to help out at Joe’s Cafe for the 
day. The first time we talked the matter over and 
decided it would be all right since she had made 
plans for the children, but after that I talked with 
her quite a while and it was decided that she 
should not try to work any more since it will soon 
be a regular affair, and her old habits may return. 
Then, too, the tobacco markets’ opening will bring 
about difficult situations for her. I have tried to 
visit the home once a week. Each time I have 
found Mrs. R at home, washing or cleaning. She 
has planned to give the children a small but 
pleasant Christmas. She went to the woods with 
the older girls, got a tree, and helped them to 
decorate it. The children appear to be very happy 
and are getting along excellently. 

At Christmas time, I took oranges, candy, and 
a doll for Bernice. Mrs. R stated then that she is 
planning to have Christmas at home on the 2grd 
and go to her mother’s the following day to stay 
a week. Elsie May wants them to come to be 
with her, and Mrs. R feels that they will all be 
happier with relatives. 

It is evident from the many trips Mrs. R makes 
to the office and from the manner in which she 
receives me in her home that she does look to our 
department to help her with her problems. She 
needs someone or something in which she can 
place her trust. It is hoped that the present situa- 
tion will continue. 


Again from the summary, January 5 to 
April 27: 

During January, Mrs. R came to the office three 
times. Each time she stated she had come to town 
to buy groceries because she cannot get all the 
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things she needs at the small store near her house. 
She always brings Bernice with her and comes while 
the other children are at school. Since her increase 
in grant, she has been able to manage nicely and is 
paying a small amount each time on her coal bills. 
She is keeping a weekly account of expenditures 
and hopes to be able to work out a budget for her 
family on a monthly basis. The children have 
attended school regularly and have been in much 
better health than in past winters. Naomi and 
Alice need to have their tonsils removed, and I 
have discussed this with Mrs. R. She prefers to 
wait until school is out. . .. On April 20, at the 
oflice, Mrs. R said that she was on the way to 
meet the bus on which Elsie May was coming home 
lor the weekend. Later, I met them on the street 
and since I was going their way, took them home 
with a supply of groceries. Elsie May has grown 
quite a lot and talked enthusiastically about her 
life at her grandmother’s. She will come home after 
school is out. Mrs. R was finally able to get her 
garden plowed. She plans to have a good garden 
which she and the older children will work. All 
the children attend Sunday School at a small church 
in the community. Mrs. R tries to see to it that 
they have an opportunity to secure proper training 
and a natural life. 


The leader tried to make clear to the 
group that there was a strong presumption 
that Mrs. R could have been helped to use 
her strengths without the intervention of 
the court’s authority. Here Miss Hamil- 
ton’s discussion of “ authority and reality ” * 
was particularly helpful to the group. With 
such an approach, the worker recognizes 
with the client the difficulties of raising 
six children without a husband and father. 
Understanding the mother’s own needs, 
recognition of the depth of her feeling for 
her children and of her intelligence and 
ability to plan and care for them, a frank 
non-judgmental discussion of the relation- 
ship of the family to the community, and 
a display of true interest and wish to help 
could bring the same response and avoid 
a traumatic court experience. The group 
recognized that some personalities might 
require the final authority of the court 
but that the agency was obligated to offer 
services and test the possibilities of help 
within the less authoritative setting of the 
Public Welfare Department. 


2 Gordon Hamilton: Theory and Practice of Social 
Case Work. Columbia University Press, New York, 


1940, pp. 230-234. 
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Community Aspects 

Since much of the material discussed 
had community aspects, the groups were 
well prepared for the third seminar, which 
covered public relations and community 
organization; the interrelationship of the 
two; authority and function of both. staff 
and board; responsibilities and limitations; 
methods and process; and problem areas. 
The groups readily developed the concept 
that public relations constitute the degree 
of awareness, understanding, and support 
of the program by the general public, with 
the objective of better public relations to 
gain increased understanding and support, 
and to carry out community wishes. 

The sources of public relations, whether 
good or bad, were noted as (1) one’s per- 
formance on the job, (2). individual con- 
tacts and informal opportunities with indi- 
viduals and groups, (3) a formal organized 
planned program of interpretation. The 
content of the seminar stressed the latter 
two points and included discussion of re- 
sponsibility for interpreting the public 
welfare program between board and staff, 
methods appropriate for each group, the 
value of other lay persons and public offi- 
cials as interpreters. Various methods and 
techniques in interpreting a program were 
pointed out, including the value of using 
several approaches and principles of selec- 
tivity in choosing methods most suitable 
to the particular agency. 

In order to gain the group’s participa- 
tion and to show what could be accom- 
plished, again only material from the local 
agencies was used, such as press clippings, 
annual reports, and monthly reports to the 
governing body. Members of the group 
or the leader presented local projects in 
community organization such as the estab. 
lishment and use of various types of coun- 
cils and the development of such resources 
as a dental clinic for children or a recrea- 
tion program. While the superintendents 
varied in the degree to which they partici- 
pated in community organization, there 
was general agreement that such activity 
was within the function of a department 
of public welfare worker. They saw a 
responsibility to seek community solutions 
to problems affecting the individual as well 
as to treat case by case. This involved 
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responsibility for interpreting other agency 
programs and unmet community needs, for 
seeing their own agencies in relation to 
the community as a whole, and for initia- 
tive in the development of community 
resources and services. Again, the division 
of the responsibility between the worker 
and the board was pointed up with appro- 
priate method and process discussed in 
detail. This concept of community organ- 
ization is supported by the Virginia Public 
Welfare Law in designating duties of both 
board and superintendent. 

That these seminars plaved a useful part 
in the agency was evidenced by the progress 
observed during the following months. 
Local staffs and bureaus have planned more 
adequate assistance and there has been 
notable improvement in methods of inter- 
preting the public welfare program. Tllus- 
trations of improvement in the quality of 
individual service have been reported by 
the field representative. The district plan- 
ning of the current year can be _ partly 
accredited to a carryover from the seminar 
discussions, 


Local Projecis 

Reaffirming the belief that development 
is directly related to interest and desire, 
the responsibility was left with the field 
representatives and local personnel to plan 
training projects of special interest to them, 
with the training supervisor serving as a 
consultant or leader as desired. As a result 
of consultation with the field representa- 
tives and in some instances local planning 
committees, projects have been developed 
in supervision, general and children’s case- 
work, and in community organization. 
Discussion leaders have been recruited from 
the state department staff or the Children’s 
Bureau and from six other agencies, in- 
cluding one from a_ neighboring state. 
Meetings have been planned for clerical 
workers in six of the districts with discus- 
sion suggested on the philosophy of public 
welfare, the reception of the client, public 
relations, evaluation, and technical aspects 
of the work, with opportunities for know- 
ing state department staff. 

The use of the workshop method as a 
means of meeting the requests made by 
superintendents for direct help in practice 
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has been successful. The field representa- 
tive proposed a plan which was discussed 
with the training supervisor and_ later 
presented to the superintendents. Plans 
were made for the training supervisor to 
spend three days in the district every other 
month for a period of a year. One day, 
later increased to one and a half days, 
was given to a group conference and one 
hour for individual conferences with each 
member of the project. As this was to be 
the chief staff development program of this 
district, superintendents who did not have 
caseworkers were included and _ special 
projects planned for them. The topics 
planned for the six group meetings were: 
principles of learning and supervision; 
administrative and organizational aspects 
of supervision, including the worker’s or- 
ganization, use of case material in super- 
vision, the group conference as a method 
of supervision, evaluation, and orienta- 
tion and summary. In the intervals be- 
tween group meetings the superintendents 
agreed to apply themselves to the develop- 
ment of supervisory skills and to record 
conferences. These are being submitted 
to the leader and are used for both indi- 
vidual and group conferences and, since 
the first meeting, only their recorded ma- 
terial has been used for discussion. The 
superintendent, whose material is used, 
is identified in the discussion and each has 
responded with a maturity that has created 
an atmosphere of freedom and encouraged 
full discussion and constructive criticism. 

The field representative studies the ma- 
terial to be used and consults with the 
leader before the meeting. She _partici- 
pates in and records the individual confer- 
ences and is available for consultation and 
help in the intervals between meetings. 
Care is taken that the leader relates spe- 
cifically to the project at hand and does 
not get involved in the over-all responsi- 
bility of the field representative. The 
response has been good; there has been 
frank discussion of the limitation of a 
routine approach to supervision which uses 
conference time mainly for telling workers 
what to do, and of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in attempting to change to a more 
educational approach. 
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One of the most difficult areas for the 
superintendents was in the use of case 
material in the individual and group con- 
ference. A case was used that had been 
presented by a member of the group for 
help in understanding a behavior problem 
of a foster child, in analyzing where the 
agency had failed and how treatment could 
be redirected. The group analyzed the 
case, considered what might be the super- 
intendent’s approach to the worker in the 
future handling of the case, and discussed 
how it could be used for the worker's 
general development. Following the dis- 
cussion, superintendents with two or more 
workers were assigned to hold a group 
meeting using case material and to record 
their discussion in process. The group was 
given the material on Individual and 
Group Conferences as Methods of Super- 
vision of the New York City Department 
of Public Welfare* to serve as an aid to 
the assignment. 

Observation of both group participation 
and individual conferences and the analysis 
of written material have indicated that the 
superintendents are developing and_ the 
workers are responding to the changing 
approach. It must be stated that the train- 
ing supervisor had previously been the 
field representative for the district and, in 
two and one-half years of working under 
the conditions described earlier, had not 
gained the understanding of the superin- 
tendents which has emerged from. this 
project nor had as much influence on 
practice as in the course of these sessions. 

This conclusion tends to reaffirm the 
earlier proposition that there is difficulty 
in making a contribution to staff develop- 
ment when the responsibility is essentially 
that of consultation. The success of the 
supervision project demonstrates that ways 
can be found to overcome this handicap. 
The authority needed will derive from the 
worker who wants to learn and leadership 
must endeavor to find methods that will 
create a response and a willingness to invest 
in opportunities for learning. 

3 Volume IV of Current Practices in Staff Train- 
ing. Series issued by Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Bureau of Public Assist- 


ance, Technical Training Service, Washington, D. C., 
October, 1946. 
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Editorial Notes 


Drive for " Popular" Articles 


PERHAPS AT NO OTHER TIME has there 
been such a widespread interest in the 
subject of personal relationships. Practi- 
cally every periodical, woman's page, and 
Sunday supplement carries at least one story 
about happy or failing marriages, family 
budgeting, working wives, “ problem” 
children, or bewildering adolescents. <A 
turn of the radio dial at almost any time 
of day brings forth a drama of family life, 
often supplemented by words of advice 
about the training of children or means of 
avoiding the divorce court. 

Some of the material is excellent—well 
presented and based on sound social and 
psychological principles. Some of it, how- 
ever, is thin and superficial, and at times 
even specious and potentially harmful. 

The Editorial Advisory Committee of the 
JouRNAL, at a recent meeting, asked why 
social work opinion is so conspicuously 
absent in these presentations. What other 
professional group has at its command such 
extensive knowledge about the forms these 
personal problems take or such rich ex- 
perience in helping troubled people dis- 
cover a psychologically sound orientation 
to their personal conflicts and find more 
constructive and satisfying ways of living? 
Why, then, is social work so inarticulate? 

The Editorial Committee is not con- 
vinced that all social workers—whether 


Readers’ 


To THE Eprror: 

It occurred to me that the JourNAL, in line 
with its recent articles! on the subject of the 
Negro both in the role of a social worker and as 
a client, might be interested in publishing excerpts 
from an exchange of letters bearing on the subject. 

Some time ago I received a request from a 


1 Editor's Note: See “Meeting the Needs of 
Dependent Negro Children,” by Myra Stevens, THE 
FAMILY, July, 1945, p. 176; “ Color and Social Case 
Work,” by Eda Houwink, op. cit., January, 1946, 
p- 347: “ Understanding the Negro Client,” by John 
Caswell Smith, Jr., op. cit., May, 1946, p. 87; “ Case- 
work with Negro People,” by Elizabeth B. Tyler, 
JouRNAL OF SoctIAL CASEWorK, November, 1946, 
p- 265; Readers’ Forum, op. cit., February, 1947, 
p- 74; “Race as a Factor in the Caseworker’s Role,” 
by Inabel Burns Lindsay, op. cit., March, 1947, 
p. 101. 
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seasoned supervisors or young practitioners 
—are either so hopelessly overworked or so 
completely lacking in the ability to con- 
struct a grammatical and readable sentence 
that a few “ popular” articles might not 
be produced! So, as a special project, it is 
undertaking a drive to stimulate popular 
writing on subjects that are part of social 
work experience. It will not be a contest, 
but rather a concentrated effort to urge 
social workers to assume an educational 
responsibility that has long been neglected. 

The committee will ask that contribu- 
tions be sent to the JouRNAL office by 
November 1, 1947. It will appoint a tech- 
nical sub-committee to sift the articles, and 
to attempt to make educational use of 
them—in full or in part—in periodicals, 
feature columns, as bases for radio scripts, 
and so on. At this time, only expository 
articles are being solicited. No fiction or 
radio scripts. There will be no awards or 
prizes given by the committee, but if articles 
are sold, the authors will receive the pay- 
ment. The committee will attempt to 
evaluate as well as place the material and 
will make a report to JOURNAL readers, 
giving Honorable Mention to the most 
deserving. Eleanor Clifton, a district secre- 
tary in the New York Community Service 
Society, will serve as chairman of the 
sub-committee. 


Forum 
public mental hygiene clinic in a state having a 
small Negro population for an opinion on the 
advisability of employing a Negro psychiatric social 
worker. This is a frequent question in profes- 
sional work and one that is best answered by 
experience rather than by mere opinion. Since 
the attitude of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene seemed best exemplified by the policy 
of the Bureau of Child Guidance of the Newark 
Public Schools, I referred my correspondent to 
Dr. Bruce B. Robinson. 

Dr. Robinson’s letter and Miss Borders’ com- 
ments are so refreshing that I am impelled (with 
their consent) to make them more generally 


available. 


GEorGE S. STEVENSON, M.D. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
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Readers’ Forum 


Dear Dr. Robinson: 

We are faced at this time with a situation that 
is somewhat puzzling. A colored psychiatric social 
worker has been certified to us by the Civil Service 
Commission, and there is a great deal of com- 
munity pressure to appoint her. 

Dr. Stevenson writes me that you have now, or 
have had in the past, a colored worker on your 
staff. I am wondering if you will tell me some- 
thing of her experience, particularly with undif- 
ferentiated case loads. 


EE ss osu s da hes : 

We believe the answers to your question lie 
largely with the worker as a person, as a com- 
petent professional, and as a Negro who has worked 
through the inter-race problem for herself to the 
point where she is poised and can be reassuring 
in dealing with white clients. 

Miss Borders, our Negro psychiatric social 
worker, carries an undifferentiated case load. 
Negroes are a minority in the schools to which 
she is assigned. Her assignment was as a psychi- 
atric social worker and not as a Negro. Cases 
inside these schools are referred without regard 
to race or religion. 

We have had no objections from schools or 
parents. There has been no failure in establish- 
ing rapport due to race. 

I telephoned three of the principals with whom 
she has worked. All insisted there have been no 
difficulties with teachers, parents, or children due 
to the fact that Miss Borders is a Negro. One 
principal said there was occasionally some hesitancy 
at first contact with a parent but that Miss Borders’ 
professional competence and poise promptly led the 
parent to accept her wholly as a professional. 

Miss Borders has served on committees with 
teachers, parents, social workers, laymen. She has 
always received full professional acceptance. 

She has presented talks to a wide variety of 
groups. Some of the groups could be described 
as “very superior,” and were all white. Never 
did the difference in race interfere with her 
effectiveness. 

The principals who commented on Miss Borders’ 
full acceptability stressed their belief that the im- 
portant factors were her professional competence, 
her personality, and her poise. They took the 
attitude that they couldn’t generalize. “ Miss Bor- 
ders doesn’t have trouble.” 

I would agree with the principals. Our full 
success with Miss Borders is her personal success. 
We don’t know what difficulties another Negro 
worker might have. We are inclined, of course, 
to be optimistic. 

tT would like to add that we have put great 
Stress on the attitude that Miss Borders is employed 
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as a psychiatric social worker and not as a Negro. 
We have been asked to assign Miss Borders to work 
on a case or a situation “because it involves 
Negroes.” We have always refused on the ground 
that any of our workers can handle the problems 
of any group and that Miss Borders is assigned 
only as a professional in social work. 

Bruce B. Rosinson, M.D. 

Bureau of Child Guidance 

Newark, N. J. 


Comment by Miss Borders on Letter 
NE BING 3-6 Siwioncoeames 

I have encountered very little difficulty with 
parents, agency representatives, or school people 
because of my racial background. This does not 
mean that I have not met parents who were not 
aware of my color in the beginning, but during 
the interview our principal concern, the child, 
soon pushed other concerns and interests out of 
the situation. As we talked and planned, I was 
simply Miss Borders from the school. 

I have handled several cases where parents felt 
that the child’s difficulty was caused by Negro 
youngsters in the school. There was no reticence 
in their statements of the problem and how they 
felt because I was colored. I was simply the 
person in the school who could help them. 

The youngsters have also accepted me _ well. 
This is true of adolescents as well as “ kinder- 
garteners.” You may enjoy this experience of 
mine with an exceptionally unstable white young- 
ster. It was our first interview. Max talked glibly 
about school for a while. Suddenly he looked at 
me with a quizzical expression and said, “ You 
know I am afraid of Negroes.” Then in a very 
dramatic fashion he told of an encounter with a 
Negro boy who had a knife. 

I told him that his fear was a very natural 
reaction to such an experience. Then I explained 
the conditioned reflex using a piece of fur as an 
example. The incident was then put aside and 
Max was given clay to play with. In the middle 
of his play the boy looked up and asked, “ Miss 
Borders, about the child who was afraid of fur? 
Would he always be afraid of fur?” I answered no 
and explained that when the child was sure that 
the fur would not harm it, if it were a girl she 
might wear a fur coat or fur gloves. He replied, 
“TI am glad because I am not afraid of you.” 
I added, “ That is because you know I will not 
harm you.” 

There is no doubt that whatever success I have 
had is due to Dr. Robinson’s initial talk to me 
and to the schools in which I have worked. From 
the beginning he emphasized my qualifications as 
a worker and never alluded to me as a Negro. ... 
Today I do not think of my cases as white and 
black, but as people with problems to be solved. 
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Book Reviews 


DELINQUENT GIRLS IN COURT: Paul Tappan. 
265 pp., 1947. Columbia University Press, New 
York, or the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsEWoRK. 
$3.00. 

This book is an interesting and detailed study 
of the Wayward Minor Court in New York City. 
The author, a member of the New York Bar and 
a sociologist, examines this court in terms of its 
purposes, procedure, composition, and functioning. 
More specifically, he examines the judicial, ad- 
ministrative, and social processes in order to under- 
stand the means and ends of this court, and to 
recommend methods better suited to the accom- 
plishment of its objectives. 

In the process of gathering the material for this 
study, the author observed in the court; analyzed 
Statistical data gathered from the court’s records 
and reports; used comparative data on other courts 
of the magistrates system; consulted with the per- 
sonnel of the Wayward Minor Court who are most 
familiar with its history, methods, and purposes 
and with observers who have attempted to study 
the court system objectively. In addition to all 
this, he studied carefully goo cases from the proba- 
tion department. 

Tappan found in the development of this court 
a lack of sustained and thoughtful analysis of what 
it either could or should do. As in the case of 
some other courts, it was conceived and dedicated 
to the principle of humanitarian social work. As 
a result each case is considered a problem, and 
emphasis throughout is upon determining etiology 
and applying treatment, with little or no con- 
sideration of the actuality of specific conduct pro- 
scribed by statute, or of the essentials of the 
defendant's legal and social rights. The author 
objects to this attempt to treat behavior that 
has not been proven to have taken place, as unjus- 
tified both legally and socially. On the one hand 
it means subjecting an individual to a punitive 
process without a fair trial on an objectively de- 
fined standard of conduct, and to which she is 
entitled by the provision of the act itself. On the 
other hand it means attempting to treat “ prob- 
lems” the probation officer is really not sure exist. 
Actually, through this approach, the girl is denied 
due process of law and in addition is exposed to a 
questionable social work procedure. 

A detailed discussion of needed changes in the 
Wayward Minor Court is included, as well as a 
selected bibliography. 

This book has much to recommend it as a 
critical and evaluative study of an agency. The 
discussion of informal proceedings used in the 
court, which the author tends to identify with 
casework procedure, will, I believe, prove provoca- 
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tive to social workers both in court settings and 
outside them. 
Mary Hurr Diccs 
Hunter College 
New York, N. Y. 
THE MASTER HAND: Abram Blau, M.D. 206 pp., 
1946. Research Monograph No. 5, American 
Orthopsychiatric Association, New York, or the 
JourNAL oF SoctAL CAsEWworRK. $4.50. 


This is a persuasive, well written book on a topic 
that presents many problems to the individual, 
educator, and mental hygienist. From an extensive 
survey of the literature and on the basis of his 
own observations, Dr. Blau demonstrates that 
lateral dominance is a cultural rather than 
an inherited trait. The choice of hand is a de- 
velopmental, complicated psychological trait that 
involves the total organism and “includes factors 
of biological endowment, learning experience, emo- 
tional reactions, and social influences.” Dextrality 
or the right-handed preference is regarded as a 
habitual response, individually acquired, and spe- 
cifically influenced by such factors as the develop- 
ment of tools in the Bronze Age. The author 
considers the left-handed preference or sinistrality 
as a failure in learning conventional right-handed 
patterns. The relationship he establishes between 
negativism and sinistrality is an important part of 
his thesis. The association of sinistrality with per- 
sonality and social deviation is considered coinci- 
dental rather than causal. 

In an excellent chapter devoted to the relation- 
ship of left-handedness to the developmental lan- 
guage disorders, the author discusses the errors of 
many theories that attribute stuttering and reading 
disabilities to purely organic causes. In his opin- 
ion, sinistrality in these individuals is a negativistic 
symptom, stemming from a basic emotional dis- 
turbance. His recommendation to encourage 
dextrality in children represents a_ radical de- 
parture from current pedagogic practice. He 
demonstrates that retraining of handedness is not 
fraught with serious consequences nor does it pro- 
voke neurotic reactions. Since sinistrality is one 
symptom of a more intrinsic personality disturb- 
ance, he suggests the utilization of both thera- 
peutic and educational procedures in these situ- 
ations. The author's appraisal of the psychological 
factors—a point frequently overlooked in the 
literature—is a sound one. This book offers a 
welcome reorientation on an important and diffi- 
cult problem. 

MIRIAM G. SIEGEL, Px.D. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Book Reviews 


Have You Seen These? 


The Challenge of Hate, by A. R. Lerner and 
Herbert Poster, which is profusely illustrated with 
photographs, describes the seeds of fascism in this 
country as insecurity and intolerance of minority 
groups. The book is a plea for respect for the 
dignity and purpose of the individual, realization 
of the Four Freedoms, and co-operative action on 
the domestic and international levels. (F. F. F. 
Publishers, Inc., 165 W. 46 St., New York 19, N. Y., 
19146, $1.00 paper, $2.50 cloth.) 


Counseling in the YWCA, by Tirzah Waite Ander- 
son, considers the need for personal counseling in 
a group work agency, and ways of meeting this 
need through employment of counselors or use 
of other casework resources in the community. 
(The Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1946, 50 cents.) 


Day Care Centers for School Children: Planning 
and Administration, by Clara M. Allen. Case- 
workers concerned with community planning for, 
operation of, or counseling in a day care center 
will find this pamphlet informative and stimu- 
lating. The author applies sound principles of 
community organization and agency administra- 
tion in her discussion of a group work program 
shaped by the needs of the individual children it 
serves. (Child Welfare League of America, 130 E. 
22 St., New York 10, N. Y., 1947, $1.00.) 


Public Affairs Pamphlets (Public Affairs Committee, 

Inc., go Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Single pamphlets, 10 cents.) 
No. 123. Keep Our Press Free!, by Robert E. 
Cushman, December, 1946. An_ enlightening 
pamphlet reviewing the history of legal restric- 
tions on freedom of the press and analyzing the 
current situation. The responsibility of the 
press to perform a positive public service is 
pointed out, as is the impossibility of enforcing 
such a responsibility by law. 


No. 125. War and Human Need, by Sylvanus 
M. Duvall, February, 1947. A simple statement 
of the relation of insecurity and frustration to 
war, the importance to peace of safe and attain- 
able personal goals, and the urgency of educa- 
tion for peace. 


Public Welfare Directory 1947, includes listings 
of personnel of federal, state, and local public wel- 
fare agencies, with information on the administra- 
tion of public assistance in each state and other 
reference material. (American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation, 1313 E. 60 St., Chicago 37, TIl., 1947, $1.80.) 
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Quantity and Cost Budgets for Three Income Levels 
($1.00), Quantity and Cost Budgets for Dependent 
Families or Children (75 cents), Quantity and Cost 
Budget for a Single Working Woman (35 cents), 
and Food for Four Income Levels (75 cents). These 
reports of the Heller Committee for which all items 
were priced in San Francisco in September, 1946, 
include comparisons with pre-war costs. The items 
and quantities should be of value to home econo- 
mists in social agencies in planning with families, 
though costs can be taken only as a rough guide 
because of rapid price changes and variation in 
different communities. (Heller Comnfittee for 
Research in Social Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif., 1946.) 


Social Security Reading List, by Robert M. Ball, 
“provides material on the history of the social 
security movement, a description of the programs 
and how they operate, foreign experience, the back- 
ground of the most significant problems to be 
dealt with, and a sampling of conflicting points 
of view among social security experts.” (Committee 
on Education and Social Security, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, 
D. C., 1947, 50 cents.) 


Teen Canteens—Some Special Problems, by Hazel 
Osborn, gives convincing evidence of the place of 
such non-directive recreational programs in meeting 
the needs of confused adolescents not reached by 
traditional agency programs, though the focus is 
upon problems rather than accomplishments. Case- 
workers as well as group workers dealing with 
adolescents should find the material enlightening 
and entertaining, too. (The Woman's Press, 600 
Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1947, 60 cents.) 


Your Community, by Joanna C. Colcord, revised 
by Donald S. Howard. The 1947 edition brings 
up to date this book, first published in 1939 and 
revised by the author in 1941, and includes exten- 
sive revisions of the sections on housing, medical 
care, consumer protection, and public assistance. 
(Russell Sage Foundation, 130 FE. 22 St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1947, $1.50.) 


Your Marriage and Family Living, by Paul H. 
Landis. A textbook for high school students cover- 
ing the history of the family and changes in its 
functions, current patterns of mate selection, adjust- 
ment to marriage and parenthood, and crises in 
family life. Reading references, review questions, 
and study projects are suggested. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y., 
1946, $2.20.) 
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